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No doubt an Englishman’s house is his castle; if he be a Londoner, 
however, it must be understood that he is but nominally a castellan ; 
his premises are really the property of a ‘superior landlord.’ For 
the most part Londoners are but leaseholders, tenants for limited 
terms. They are, indeed, of somewhat nomadic habits, although 
their wanderings may not extend beyond metropolitan bounda- 
ries. They occupy house after house, they try one parish after 
another, they turn from neighbourhood to neighbourhood. For 
some years past London has been, not so much, perhaps, flying 
absolutely south, like the swallow, as, with great Orion, sloping 
slowly to the west. Fashion and a certain natural capriciousness 
are, of course, concerned in this condition of affairs; still, as a 
rule, the Londoner quits his habitation in quest of a better one. 
He moves in the hope of improving his state; for his dwelling has 
become odious to him. A domestic creature, he can consistently 
maintain that there is, in the abstract, no place like home, while 
protesting that his own concrete house is altogether insufferable. 
The man who builds a house for his own occupation may be 
supposed to exert himself in making it sound and stable as can be, 
thoroughly commodious and comfortable ; he may even be credited 
with a desire to impart to it comeliness of aspect, the best obtain- 
able architectural graces and adornments. But he who builds for 
others’ uses is prompted by very different considerations. He is 
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not, in the least degree, inspired by artistic feeling. Building is to 
him an investment, a speculation. It is his object to expend as 
little as may be, and to obtain as high a rental as he can. Beauty 
of design signifies to him an architect’s bill, which he would rather 
not have to pay. He is not interested in raising houses that will 
endure. He is possessed only of a ‘building lease.’ There is a 
ground-landlord, who retains his grip of the soil, which reverts to 
him or his heirs upon the expiration of a certain term of years. It 
is not to the builder’s benefit that the houses he builds should last 
any longer than the period fixed in his lease ; they are quite welcome 
to tumble down forthwith when that limit has been reached. The 
result is, that London, in a great measure, is a badly-built and very 
highly-rented city; it has further been fairly described as the din- 
giest, the dreariest, and the ugliest of cities. Even fashionable 
modern London has been denounced on account of the ‘ vulgar 
tasteless erections of the last twenty years: ... endless rows of 
cement-covered houses of hideous outline and commonplace designs, 
left gray, in all the shabbiness of Portland cement, or blossoming 
out in triennial springtides of fresh paint, which whitewash for a 
while the hopeless vulgarity of our street facades.’ 

Mr. Robert W. Edis, the well-known architect, in his Decora- 
tion and Furniture of Town-Houses, a republication, with illustra- 
tions and additions, of his Cantor Lectures, delivered last year 
before the Society of Arts, writes admirably upon the ‘ present 
unsatisfactory terms of leasehold tenure,’ and their unfortunate effect 
upon all London habitations, inside and out, especially in relation 
to artistic sentiment, taste, and work. ‘The ordinary class of 
landlords offer no inducements to tenants to improve their dwellings ; 
under the usual clauses of dilapidations and general maintenance, 
they compel the tenant at the end of a seven years’ lease to entirely 
repaint and paper their property, and claim all fittings that may be 
fixed to the walls as their own. They offer no encouragement to a 
careful or improving tenant, and, as a rule, will allow nothing for 
improvements ; while too often the unfortunate tenant finds, when it 
is too late, that he has taken a house in which he has to lay out 
large sums of money before it can be made fairly habitable, with no 
chance of getting back any portion of his outlay: the drains are 
found utterly wrong; the miserable deal joiner’s-work is glossed 
over with imitation graining of other woods; the still worse plaster- 
work is made to look fair and pleasant to the eye by a coat or two 
of distemper; and the wretched scamping nature of the work only 
becomes apparent after the tenant has been in possession a few 
months, and has bound himself by covenants which will not only 
materially increase his annual rent, but be found a source of con- 
tinual expense and annoyance to him during his tenancy.’ 
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Under these conditions the Londoner finds his house rather a 
bad bargain. He makes the best of it by doing as little to it as 
possible. While entering into possession of it he looks forward 
to quitting it. He abstains from improvements ; they are expensive, 
and he is paying quite as high a rent as he can afford; moreover, 
they would really be effected for the benefit of his landlord, who is 
entitled to the ownership, under their generic title of ‘ fixtures,’ of 
all the ‘ fitted’ furniture, mantels and stoves, hanging closets and 
shelves, built-up buffets, and other special joiner’s-work, introduced 
by the tenant for his own advantage. What is the Londoner’s 
ordinary course? He takes for a short term a house—probably a 
badly-built house to begin with—which the landlord has placed in 
a state of what he calls tenantable and decorative repair. The 
ceilings have all been whitewashed ; the walls have all been newly 
papered. Everything looks very clean; there is an overwhelming 
smell of size, paint, and varnish. The street-door has been grained 
a dark oak; the hall and staircase exhibit a glazed yellow-marble 
paper, pencilled into huge blocks. The dining-room doors and 
shutters represent light oak ; the walls are flatly painted light green, 
faint salmon, or a pallid drab. In the drawing-room the graining 
is the inevitable bird’s-eye maple ; the walls are covered with a 
sort of watered-silk looking paper, upon which bunches of flowers 
disport themselves, the centres of strangely-patterned scroll-work 
frames. These bunches become sprigs in the bedrooms, and line 
the walls in wearisome processions unceasingly repeated. 

The Londoner under mention is of course of the middle or pro- 
fessional class, a respectable citizen: Mr. Matthew Arnold might 
perhaps account him an ordinary Philistine, or an ‘ average sensual 
man.’ But credit him with some artistic feeling, believe him dis- 
satisfied with his landlord’s ideas of the tasteful, and then what is 
he todo? It can hardly be expected of him that he will alter the 
Jacade of his house, although he may have studied the earnest advice 
proffered by Mr. Ruskin in his younger days, to the effect that we 
should all indulge in a ‘bit of Gothic,’ and leaven, as it were, the 
ugliness of our abodes by throwing out a pointed window here, or 
adding there an Early English porch. But we hear less than we 
did as to the suitability of Gothic architecture to modern English 
dwellings. There is a fashion in these opinions, it may be noted ; 
architectural styles come in and go out as do bonnet-shapes. A 
Gothic revival occurred in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
‘A few years ago everything was Gothic,’ writes a fine-art critic in 
1753; ‘ our houses, our beds, our bookcases, and our couches were 
all copied from some parts or other of our old cathedrals.’ Grecian 
architecture, although ‘taught by Nature and polished by the Graces,’ 
was for the time totally neglected. ‘Tricks and conceits got pos- 
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session everywhere. Clumsy buttresses were to shock you with 
disproportion, or little pillars were to support vast weights; while 
ignorant people, who knew nothing of centres of gravity, were to 
tremble at their entrance into every building, lest the roofs should 
fall upon their heads.’ The Gothic style had made way for ‘the 
Chinese manner.’ A sort of passion prevailed for Orientalism in 
house-decoration and upholstery. Simple gentlemen complained 
that their sitting-rooms, which had before been handsomely wain- 
scoted, were now hung with the richest Chinese and Indian paper, 
‘where all the powers of fancy were exhausted in a thousand fan- 
tastic figures of birds, beasts, and fishes which never had existence.’ 
There was not a bed, a table, a chair, or even a grate which was 
not twisted into so many ridiculous and grotesque figures, and so 
decorated with the heads, beaks, wings, and claws of birds and 
beasts, that Milton’s ‘ gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire’ were 
not to be compared with them. Above every cabinet appeared ‘a 
prodigious pyramid of china of all colours, shapes, and sizes.’ In 
every corner stood great jars filled with dried leaves of roses and 
jasmine. Every chimneypiece was covered with ‘immense quanti- 
ties of china of various figures, among which are Talopoins and 
Bonzes and all the religious orders of the East.’ At this time the 
complete covering of the floors was an innovation. It was com- 
plained that large Wilton carpets had been introduced, although 
the floors had been all new-laid, and in the most expensive fashion. 
Traces of this ‘Chinese manner’ revive or survive in the modern 
taste for Japanese objects; and the love for Gothic architecture, 
after again advancing, has again retired, this time in favour of the 
Jacobean style. A little while since we were much pricked on, as 
it were, by the pointed arch; we are now persistently bullied, so to 
speak, by the balustrade of Queen Anne’s time. There is, indeed, 
no avoiding it. Everywhere it presents itself: on the roof, over 
doorways, on window-ledges, in porches; it ridges cabinets and 
bookcases, it crawls under tables, obtains insertion in the backs of 
chairs, and even creeps into couches under pretence of lending 
support to their arms and shoulders. 

But we have left the average middle-class Londoner contemplat- 
ing the outside of the house he has taken upon, say, a seven years’ 
lease. What will he do with it? What can he do with it ? Of course, 
if money is no object—if money ever is no object—he can disburse 
freely, he can effect this or that alteration or amendment; but he 
is not likely to be very active in the matter. His house is one of 
a long row of stuccoed houses. The aspect is monotonous certainly, 
but it is not absolutely inharmonious. Will he better things by 
breaking away from what Mr. Edis calls the ‘dreariness of imitation 
stone-colouring, the sickly commonplaceness of Portland cement,’ 
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and painting his fagade red or blue, chocolate-brown or olive-green ? 
Will he endeavour to make it ‘fairly attractive’ by employing ‘simple 
tones of light red, black, and white, with here and there lines or 
stencil patterns of cobalt, yellow-ochre, or green properly arranged’ ? 
These would no doubt enliven ‘the depressing outlook presented by 
the everlasting row of gray-tinted fronts ;’ but after all, there is 
little advantage in substituting discord for dulness. Probably he 
will content himself with replacing the oak-graining of his street- 
door by a uniform purple-brown hue, the ‘warm serviceable colour’ 
recommended by Mr. Edis, ‘ varnished for protection against the 
weather, and to render it easily cleaned ;’ and he may subject all 
the external ironwork to a like treatment. That done, he will enter 
the house and consider what improvements he can undertake within. 

And here it may be well to caution him against the lofty dog- 
matists who are for ever proclaiming this or that to be ‘entirely 
right’ or ‘utterly wrong.’ Let him always distrust any very loud 
and peremptory laying down of the law. The rules governing deco- 
‘ration and upholstery, considered as fine arts, are not particularly 
stringent, undergo from time to time a good deal of variation. In 
this regard, a man may almost make laws unto himself. Nor need 
he trouble himself much about the transcendental or Ruskinian ‘ test 
of good ornament’ comprised in the inquiry, ‘ Was it done with enjoy- 
ment—was the workman happy while he was about it ?’? Machine- 
made decorations and cast-iron work may, to certain supersubtle 
hypersentimental intelligences, seem wholly bad, grossly dishonest, 
absolutely immoral: they may be proved serviceable and satisfactory 
enough nevertheless. Architectural deceits and the false expedients 
of the decorators have been hotly censured. ‘ There is not a meaner 
occupation for the human mind than the imitation of the stains and 
strize of marble and wood,’ writes the author of T’he Stones of Venice. 
Wood should not be painted in imitation of stone, nor stone coloured 
to represent wood. Yet a breach of this law is no absolutely heinous 
offence. Mr. Edis, while announcing his disapproval as a rule of 
the painting of stonework, concedes that it is desirable ‘to paint all 
stone margins of halls and staircases in some warm colour to save 
the continual labour of cleaning and whitening them.’ The arts of 
building and decoration abound in false expedients. Stucco, lath and 
plaster, whitewashing, painting, staining, stencilling, varnishing, gild- 
ing, ebonising, &c.—what are these but appliances for making things 
seem to be what they are not really? There is no occasion, there- 
fore, for the householder to be shocked at the word ‘sham.’ It will 
meet him in his every room, on every step of his staircase. But 
shams which every one knows and recognises to be shams, which 
have lost all power to illude, are not to be judged with any great 
harshness. It is unfortunate, no doubt, that shams should so 
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flourish and abound; but there seems no immediate help for it. 
The builder hands over a sham edifice for submission to the arts of 
sham decoration. The house is as a nude creature in cold weather, 
needing clothing in all its parts: exposure would be fatal to it. The 
walls—some of them so thin and frail that a strong man could almost 
thrust his fist through them—cannot remain as the builder has left 
them—unfinished surfaces of plaster-work to be presently ‘ pre- 
pared’ and ‘stopped’ for the painter or the paper-hanger. ‘The 
floors—badly-fitting deal boards rudely nailed together—have to be 
promptly concealed, both as to colour and workmanship, by means 
of staining, painting, matting, or carpet. While the ceiling—an 
evil composition of lath and plaster, with a fringe of meanly- 
designed cornice—is there anything more deplorable among shams 
than the modern ceiling? It is whitewashed presumably that it 
may reflect as much light as possible. But how soon it soils and 
cracks and clouds, billowy ridges of smoke-stains obscuring its sur- 
face, and gaining in dinginess and density day by day! Mr. Edis’s 
suggestions are not decisive enough to be regarded as remedies. 
He laments the certain effects of town atmosphere and the wretched 
impurities of gas, and proposes that flat ceilings should be tinted 
light gray, cream, pink, or vellum, ‘ to get rid of the extreme glare 
of pure white.’ 

Carpets are requisite, not merely for ornament or to cloak the 
ugliness and poverty of deal floorings, but also for warmth and to 
deaden the noise of footsteps. It is not advisable, however, that a 
carpet should be shaped to fit every nook and corner of the room. 
Cover a large square or oblong of the room, and leave the recesses to 
take care of themselves. Something must depend, however, upon the 
size ofthe room. For the floor of a small study or boudoir, a cover- 
ing of matting with a few rugs may be deemed sufficient. In a 
larger chamber, rugs as a substitute for a carpet have a ‘ scrappy’ 
effect ; they acquire ‘ dog’s ears,’ and are apt to get crumpled and 
displaced. On this account carpets have to be pinned down. Mr. 
Edis proposes, nevertheless, that they should be taken up once a 
week and shaken; a troublesome proceeding if the carpets are of 
any considerable size. As a matter of fact, little dust collects under 
a carpet that has been skilfully fastened down, with drugget and 
brown paper laid beneath it. Carpets grow threadbare, as human 
heads become bald, in consequence of the severe and violent brush- 
ing to which they are often subjected. The parts of the room 
unreached by the carpet may be painted and varnished, or covered 
with matting or parquetry. Footsteps will soon wear away paint 
and varnish, however ; matting harbours dust, and parquetry is rather 
expensive. It is only new and well-laid floors that can be effectively 
wax-polished, or even stained, sized, and varnished. The colouring 
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and nature of the carpet should be, like the apparel of Laertes, ‘ rich, 
not gaudy.’ Small carpets in preference to large, it may be noted, 
are affected by those of ‘archaic’ tastes, who elect also to ignore 
the advantages of modern plate-glass, and fill their windows with 
little leaded semi-opaque panes. Over-indulgence of ‘ archaic’ 
tastes, however, may compel us to dispense altogether with window- 
glass and carpets. As Lord Erskine said, ‘ If the advice of certain 
very sensible people had been taken, we should still all be champing 
acorns.’ 

In the decoration of our walls the ‘ wild vicissitudes of taste’ find 
ample exemplification. The rude stonework of early times was first 
tapestried, then wainscoted, then half-wainscoted with patterned 
paper covering the upper portion of the wall; presently the half- 
wainscots disappeared, leaving wall-paper or paint to be spread over 
the complete surface. The dado brings back a sort of semblance of 
the half-wainscots. But the dado as it is now understood is usually 
but a wall-paper, joining the skirting-board and extending upwards 
round the room to the height of about three feet, differing in tint 
and pattern from that employed upon the upper wall. It is sup- 
posed to be of use in that from its darker colour it is less likely 
than the daintier wall-paper above it to exhibit the soils and damage 
inflicted by the backs of chairs, the touch of fingers, the contact of 
dresses, &c. Mr. Edis recommends that the dado should be defended 
by means of a moulded deal rail three or four inches wide fixed to 
the wall. But the dado seems to be really only an excuse for vary- 
ing the pattern of the wall-decoration. It is of little genuine use ; 
often it is tinted as delicately as the paper covering the upper part 
of the room; while by dividing the wall horizontally it has the 
undesirable effect of diminishing its apparent height. Dadoes may 
be supposed to exist, however, for the encouragement of artistic 
eccentricity. Mr. Edis specially commends a decorative wall-paper 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane, the dado of which is treated as a 
pebbly beach ; above it fishes are to be seen swimming hither and 
thither, while mermaids rise above the surface, which nearly touches 
the ceiling; so that the dweller in the room is at liberty to 
imagine himself fixed at the bottom of the sea. Other dadoes have 
been produced representing fields of standing corn intermingled with 
poppies and wild-flowers, or dense growths of green rushes, such as 
might fringe a river, with various aquatic fowl appearing at intervals 
in the picture. Whether rooms are made more habitable and com- 
fortable by decorations of this fantastic kind, each householder must 
decide for himself. More genuine dadoes may be constructed of tiles, 
wood panels, or even of Indian matting. Mr. Edis scouts, however, a 
proposal to make dadoes of wood tapestry, a veneer glued to the wall, 
because it partakes too much of ‘ the character of sham’ to be alto- 
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gether satisfactory. But the ‘ character of sham,’ as a matter of fact, 
pertains to all modern dadoes, whether of wall-paper or otherwise. 
Walls are as the background of a picture: they should be soberly 
and unobtrusively coloured and patterned, especially if the room be 
of small dimensions, and the dimming and quelling influence of 
distance cannot be secured. Some five-and-twenty years ago there 
was much advocacy of what may be called the mathematical and 
matter-of-fact system of art decoration. It may be remembered 
how the Government officer in Hard Times discoursed upon this 
subject : ‘ You must discard the word Fancy altogether. You have 
nothing to do with it. You are not to have, in any object of use or 
ornament, what would be a contradiction in fact. You don’t walk 
upon flowers in fact; you cannot be allowed to walk upon flowers in 
carpet. Youdon’t find that foreign birds and butterflies come and perch 
upon your crockery; you cannot be permitted to paint foreign birds 
and butterflies upon your crockery. You never meet with quadrupeds 
going up and down walls; you must not have quadrupeds represented 
upon walls. You must use for all these purposes combinations and 
modifications, in primary colours, of mathematical figures which are 
susceptible of proof and demonstration. This is the new discovery. 
This is fact. This is taste.’ But the eternal wanderer Taste soon 
departed from these opinions. It is a sort of comfort, indeed, for 
those who have been perplexed by the diverse prescriptions of our 
art-doctors and doctrinaires, to note the handy-dandy arrangement by 
which the good and bad, in turn, change places, and the admired of 
one generation becomes the abominated of the next. The mathe- 
matical style was, no doubt, a sort of protest against the so-called 
‘cheerful’ method of decoration dear to the Mrs. Boffins of the period ; 
the cabbage-rose-covered carpets, the sprawling scroll-work wall- 
papers, the Berlin-wool footstools, the Bengal-tiger hearthrugs, the 
Mount- Vesuvius tea-trays. But for all its loud cries of ‘ Bad art!’ 
its reprobations of the fanciful, the mathematical style was gradually 
put to silence, and disappeared. Mr. Ruskin mounted to his pulpit, 
and lifted up his voice: ‘ You will every day hear it absurdly said 
that room-decoration should be by flat patterns, by dead colours, by 
conventional monotonies, and I know not what. Nowjust be assured 
of this : nobody ever yet used conventional art to decorate with when 
he could do anything better, and knew that what he did would be 
safe.’ And then he related how Correggio, having a commission to 
paint a room on the ground-floor of a palace at Parma, not being 
bred upon fine modern principles, did not cover it with a diaper, or 
with stripes or flourishes or mosaic patterns, but painted a thick 
trellis of vine-leaves with oval openings, and lovely children leaping 
through them into the room; and how Tintoret, painting the end of 
the Council Hall at Venice, sought to make it look less like a wall 
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than like Paradise, with rolling clouds and streaming light, and 
groups of saints, ‘ unorthodox in the last degree, but, on the whole, 
pleasant.’ It is certain, however, that Correggio and Tintoret 
operated upon very large surfaces. Even those who may be tempted 
to portray lovely children leaping through oval openings framed with 
vine-leaves upon the walls of their drawing-rooms are likely to pause 
before they venture to depict Paradise in their back parlours. 
Moderation in enterprise of this kind is much to be recommended, 
especially in the case of confined rooms, such as the average London 
house usually contains. 

Until the last few years, people were content to employ paper of 
the same pattern and colour to cover their walls from skirting-board 
to cornice; but there has now come into fashion a division of the 
surface into dado, central space, and frieze; and three distinct 
papers are required to meet this arrangement. ‘A frieze,’ writes 
Mr. Edis, ‘ will be found useful in every room of the house: in the 
reception-rooms for general decorative treatment, and in the bed- 
rooms for plain surfaces of distemper colouring for health’s sake and 
economy.’ And example is furnished of a decorative frieze consist- 
ing of figures, birds, and foliage, executed by a Royal Academician, 
and covering a band three feet and a half broad, extending beneath 
the cornice round the entire upper wall of Mr. Edis’s own drawing- 
room. But, of course, it is not everybody who can afford to employ 
a Royal Academician to decorate the walls of drawing-rooms; while, 
to judge from the illustration offered by Mr. Edis, the labours of 
the Royal Academician under mention are not such as would as- 
suredly command general admiration. The large and pronounced 
figures occupying so high a place upon the wall seem to belong to 
some other chamber of which the floor has yielded and vanished ; 
the drawing-room wears a top-heavy look from the excessive accen- 
tuation given to its upper portion; the broad vehemently-coloured 
designs above do not harmonise with the smaller less-significant 
system of decoration employed below; the result is eccentric, incon- 
gruous, and altogether imperfect and ungratifying. The license 
permissible to the modern method of ornamentation seems to be 
urged beyond all bounds. A frieze if you will, but of sober charac- 
ter, not a conflagration under the cornice; the more emphatic 
colouring and patterning of a room should not, paling all below, 
~ float to the top, like oil above water. 

The householder for a term of years will probably decide that 
his rooms, in regard to the comeliness and artistic quality of their 
aspeet, must depend chiefly upon the furniture he brings into them. 
How, then, shall we furnish ? Do what we may, it is certain that, 
sooner or later, we shall be out of the fashion; for fashion is as 
potential in relation to furniture as to other matters. A love of 
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change, merely for the sake of change, afflicts both decorator and up- 
holsterer.. Having settled what is right, we must abandon it after 
a while in favour of something new: industry and productiveness 
and trade-interests must be considered. Mr. Edis writes of wall- 
papers: ‘ I can only regret that it should be necessary, even with good 
manufacturers, to issue new patterns every year ; as artists, their aim 
should be to combat the shifty nature of the public, who will always 
demand change if they can get it, and will seek for a new fashion 
in paper as they do in dress.’ But in this regard the public are 
really less to be blamed than the manufacturers and the trade; the 
public follow the fashions, but can hardly be said to set or change 
them. And what is true of our wall-papers is also true of our fur- 
niture generally. It is not necessary to trace, with Mr. Edis, the 
decline of furniture in its artistic character, proportion, and beauty, 
to the close of the sixteenth century. Admirable furniture existed 
both under the Tudors and the Stuarts, though it may be conveni- 
ent to assign to the period of Louis XVI. a revival in sobriety and 
simplicity of taste, in artistic design and workmanship. Furniture 
after the designs of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Adams—artist- 
upholsterer, who flourished late in the last century—is now being 
reproduced to suit the present fancy for Jacobean architecture. 
There is even some danger of the fretwork, the spindle-forms, the 
ribbonded garlands of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Adams, obtaining 
as wearisome reappearance and repetition as the incessant balus- 
trade of Queen Anne-ism. But Louis XVI. made way for the Re- 
public, and the graceful Royal furniture was replaced by chairs and 
tables, severely modelled upon the sella curulis and the bronze 
bisellium of antiquity, in accordance with the strictly pseudo-classical 
tastes of Revolutionary France. Candlesticks became miniature 
Corinthian columns, tea was made with the help of a funeral urn, 
and the sideboard imitated the sarcophagus. After this, upholstery 
seemed to subside almost for generations into a quagmire of hope- 
less degradation. Art fled from the workshops. The manufacturers 
poured forth miles upon miles of the most odious paper-hangings, 
produced acres upon acres of the most hideous carpets. Mr. Edis 
conjures up, only of course for satirical and censorial purposes, the 
drawing-room of twenty, perhaps he should rather have said thirty, 
years ago—a home of vulgarity and tastelessness. It must be said, 
however, that the householder was permitted little option in the 
matter. He could only purchase what the traders had to sell. 
Art-furniture was not in the market. 

The reaction has come. Good taste, or what obtains accept- 
ance as good taste, is dominant, rampant, all-prevailing, just now; 
the artist is the latest household god. Will the worship of him 
last ? Will his power endure? He is a stern ruler, a strict dis- 
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ciplinarian, even what one of Thackeray’s characters was wont to 
call ‘a harbitrary gent.’ Already his influence has been stringently 
exercised, and, it must be said, not invariably with good results. 
A certain air of artistic monotony oppresses the modern drawing- 
room: it too closely resembles other drawing-rooms; it has lost 
individuality and character, whatever it may have gained in lieu of 
these. The householder of to-day has made sacrifice of his own 
opinions; he purchases his taste among other articles of the art- 
upholsterer. Drawing-room after drawing-room is provided with the 
same pomegranate-patterned paper, the same diapered ceiling, the 
same spare-formed ebonised furniture, the same spindle-legged rush- 
bottomed chairs, the same sage-green or deadleaf coloured curtains, 
with a diversion here and there, perhaps, in favour of old-gold tones 
or peacock-blue. ‘The householder, left to his own devices, might 
perchance choose to adorn his chamber with certain of those old- 
fashioned draperies of deep crimson, such as the portrait-painters 
of the past were accustomed to employ, by way of rich background 
to their sitters; but the fiat has now gone forth against such a use 
or abuse of anything like positive colouring when so many faded, 
jaded, sad, sallow tints are forthcoming. To some it might be 
agreeable to avail themselves of the modern improvements in manu- 
factures, and cover some portion of their walls with large pier- 
glasses ; but it is decided now that only small or fragmentary look- 
ing-glasses are permissible, and he who would contemplate his own 
reflection must peep into a niche, and move out of the way a blue-and- 
white china jug or mug. Or what may be called the kitchen-dresser 
style of decoration must be adopted, and, in lieu of a pier-glass, rows 
and rows of shelves, with regiments of plates ranged in line, must 
mount from mantelpiece to cornice. Then there are minor laws to 
be observed : in certain rooms oil-paintings must not be hung, and 
books must not be stored, except behind blinds or curtains; en- 
gravings must be relegated to this apartment and water-colours to 
that. In short, under the new esthetic dispensation, houses exist 
not so much to be lived in as to be looked at ; tenants are subordi- 
nated to their tenements; blue-and-white china is of more consi- 
deration than human flesh and blood ; men—and women too—are 
viewed as somehow detrimental to picturesqueness of effect, and prac- 
tically as of less avail and value than their fixtures and furniture. 

It may finally be noted that Mr. Edis’s book, which has been 
freely resorted to in the course of these observations, is likely to 
be of real assistance to those interested in the furnishing and orna- 
mentation of town houses. Mr. Edis supplies much information 
and advice of a more or less useful sort; he is always readable, and 
he is often entertaining. His counsels are worth consideration, even 
by those predisposed to contravene them. 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘SPARE!’ 


A FINE September morning, bright and clear, with just enough 
crispness in the air to render exercise agreeable. The sun was so 
genially inclined that, in spite of Marks, who preferred a dim 
religious light, and had drawn down the office-blinds, a bright shaft 
of sunshine had slipped in sideways, to nestle amongst the papers 
upon Mr. Blair’s table. 

‘A fine morning, Mr. Blair,’ cheerily said Marks, as his chief 
entered the office. ‘Slight frost last night, I hear; but only 
sufficient to warn us to look after the plants.’ Since taking a 
cottage near Clapham Common, Marks had rapidly developed rural 
tastes, and liked to talk of his plants. 

‘Good-morning. Yes, very fine,’ absently replied Mr. Blair, 
plodding heavily to his chair at the office-table—sinking into it, 
and remaining immovable, with downcast eyes. 

Marks eyed the other askance, as he bustled briskly about 
the room to see that everything was in order for the day’s work, 
and noted meanwhile that the morning’s correspondence was left 
unnoticed. He noted too that his chief seemed to have entered 
upon some new phase of thought or feeling. Silent and abstracted 
enough he had been of late, but not in this precise way. There 
was an expression in his face quite new to Marks. It might be 
almost supposed that his reflections were of an agreeable kind ; and 
to Marks, who liked doing everything in a genial pleasant way, even to 
depriving a client of his last straw, this was in itself a welcome 
change, that seemed to promise well. Still, there was a time for 
all things, and this was a time for business; and therefore, after 
one or two ineffectual attempts to attract the other’s attention, in 
the way of an expressive cough and the dropping a book, Marks pre- 
sently said, 


‘ Captain Barnard accepts our terms, I suppose ?” 

‘T have not looked.’ 

Marks’s cough was very expressive indeed, now. Mr. Blair 
glanced at him a moment, turned over two or three of the letters in 
an indifferent way, opened one, and after a rapid survey of its 
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contents, carelessly added, ‘ He appears ready enough.’ His head 
sank forward, and he appeared lost in thought again. 

Marks shifted impatiently in his seat, arranged and rearranged 
the writing-materials on his table, and put down a paper-weight 
with a little dab that was as expressive in its way as the cough 
had been. In vain. After waiting a few moments he ventured 
again. 

. ‘In that case I am to act upon his letter, and see about the 
securities and getting the forms drawn up ?’ 

‘I think not. No; I have made up my mind to let the matter 
drop.’ 

‘Not worth netting ?’ eagerly asked Marks. ‘ Something new 
cropped up? Security shaky? Been doing business with another 
firm ?’ 

‘No, nothing of that sort. In fact—’ He looked for a moment 
towards Marks, then his eyes fell to the papers before him again, 
as he slowly, and somewhat hesitatingly, went on: ‘I have made 
up my mind to give up business altogether, Marks. I have been 
thinking of doing so for some time.’ 

Marks was not very much surprised, and, on the whole, re- 
lieved, to find that his chief had arrived at such a conclusion. 
Things could not go on much longer in the unsatisfactory way they 
had done of late. If Mr. Blair did not retire from business, it 
would very soon retire from him, Marks’s efforts notwithstanding. 

‘ In that event you will, I hope, consider my claims, Mr. Blair.’ 
Marks made a point of addressing his chief by the name of the firm 
during office-hours, although he knew, and always had known, that 
it was Norman. ‘ Thirty years is a long apprenticeship; and I 
think you will allow that I have served you faithfully.’ 

‘Certainly you have,’ readily assented Mr. Blair. ‘ None could 
have greater claims. You will be my first consideration. I was 
thinking of a retiring pension of three hundred or so a year. I do 
not wish to haggle over it.’ 

‘Three hundred a year!’ ejaculated Marks, almost breathless 
with astonishment. ‘ That would be a right royal way of doing 
things. IfI had any intention of retiring, I should be ungrateful 
indeed not to be satisfied with that. But I have not the slightest 
desire so to do. My dear sir, business is life to me—life!’ 

‘You can do as you feel inclined in the matter of occupying 
yourself; but the pension is yours.’ 

‘It is very liberal,’ said Marks, thinking it was absurdly so. 
‘ But there is the business, you know. I should very much prefer 
keeping in it.’ 

Mr. Blair was drawing lines on the blotting-pad with his pen. 

‘Have you not had enough of this sort of thing? Couldn’t 
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you amuse yourself in some other way? I thought you had taken 
to gardening ?’ 

‘Gardening !’ echoed Marks, in disgust. ‘ Gardening may be 
all very well for a man’s leisure hours, but one wants mental as 
well as physical exercise. Where would be the interest in getting 
the better of slugs and snails, when one is capable of circumventing 
such larger game as Goodge? You do not, I hope, think I am 
getting less capable than I was of the work here ?’ 

‘No; O dear no; certainly not. That did not enter my 
mind.’ 

Marks felt that he ought to speak plainly, and at once. 

‘Then I should consider it to be rather hard upon me, if the 
business were sold over my head to some stranger, who— Iam 
not without means. Thirty years’ savings out of a good salary 
mean something, you know; and you would find me prepared to 
bid as high as any outsider would do.’ 

‘I do not intend to sell the business to any one, but simply to 
let it drop.’ 

Marks stared aghast. 

‘Let it drop!’ he ejaculated. 

‘What is to prevent me if I feel inclined ? The sooner Blair 
& Co. is dead and buried, the better—I have made up my mind;’ 
becoming abstracted again, with a half smile upon his lips, which, 
to Marks’s eyes, appeared almost imbecile. 

‘And made it up to do something eccentric, that’s evident,’ he 
thought, eyeing his chief’s downcast face with increased anxiety, as 
he went on: ‘ That is easier said than done. You could not let 
a business of this kind drop all at once, however much you might 
be inclined to do so. Why, there will be bills coming due for the 
next two or three years, at least !’ 

‘ How if I have decided to cancel them all ?’ 

‘ Cancel !’ echoed Marks, his round eyes opening wider. ‘ Can- 
cel bills that represent something like twenty or thirty thousand, to 
say nothing of what may fall in ?’ 

‘ Well, suppose I had made up my mind to burn them all, as 
a sort of feu de joie at the winding up of Blair & Co.? What 
would you say to that?’ 


‘That you are mad! promptly decided Marks. ‘ Rank, staring 
mad !’ 


‘Not the kind of madness the clients would object to, at any 
rate, I think,’ with a grim smile. 

‘But—my dear sir, you cannot possibly be serious! Burn the 
nucleus of half a dozen fortunes—do such a dog-in-the-manger act 
as that, when I— You must be jesting ?” 

‘I am quite serious, Marks.’ 
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There was indeed a grim determination in his manner, which 
there was no mistaking. 

The ruddy colour deserted Marks’s face. There was not a 
moment to be lost. If he could not touch his chief in one way, he 
must do it in another; he must be brought to his senses somehow, 
and at once. He had for some time been preparing a neat little 
surprise for Mr. Blair. The outline of the plan was not quite filled 
in, and he liked to do things in a finished way; but if anything 
would renew the other’s interest in work, that would, and there must 
not be a moment’s delay. 

Mr. Blair had evidently forgotten him. Pushing aside the 
letters and papers, he sat with his elbows on the table, and his chin 
between his hands, lost in thought again. 

Marks nodded to himself. He had made up his mind now. 
He bent silently over his work for a few minutes, then, as though 
the idea had suddenly occurred to him, presently raised his head, 
and said, 

‘By the way, I ought not to forget that I was thinking of 
offering a little advice, if you will allow me to do so, Mr. Blair.’ 

‘ Advice ?’ coldly and doubtfully. He was not accustomed to 
take advice, except with regard to business matters; and none 
knew that better than did Marks. 

‘Only about Miss Gray’s little affair,’ with a dégagé air. Feign- 
ing not to notice the startled look in the other’s face, he went on: 
‘I am afraid you will have some difficulty there, if you do not very 
soon lay a finger upon the machinery.’ 

‘What—do—you—mean ?’ 

‘ Well, if you will excuse my saying so, I think you have not 
shown quite your usual shrewdness and judgment in the matter. It 
would, at any rate, be better to act a little more on the defensive, 
now that the other side are in possession of the principal facts, and 
already at work. You see they might be down upon you at any 
moment—Goodge too. He’s got the case, it seems, and we know 
his sensational way of doing things, to say nothing of the old grudge 
against us. Iam not sure you are known to be the Mr. Norman 
they want to get at,’ went on Marks, with his most simple, uncon- 
scious air; ‘but they have got the chain of evidence pretty com- 
plete. They know a Mr. Norman married Mrs. Heathcote during 
her husband’s life, the birth of the two girls by different fathers, 
and the false register of the death of the elder one—a mistake, as we 
know, but not likely to be scored as one in our favour. They have 
only to come upon the other link, and the whole thing will be in 
their hands. So, you see, you cannot too soon set to work to protect 
your own interests.’ He paused; but Mr. Blair uttered no word, 
and, after a momentary glance at him, lying back white and still 
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in his chair, Marks pleasantly went on, sharpening his pencil the 
while. ‘Their weak point is that they are not at present able to get 
at the only person who can give evidence as to the false—the mis- 
take, that is, about registering the child’s death; and as they do 
not suspect you are Mr. Norman, they do not know what interest 
you have in substituting Nora Gray for Evelyn Heathcote.’ Marks 
paused again; he had played his trump-card, won the game, and 
was now prepared to be generous. The other had been sufficiently 
punished for his want of good-fellowship. 

‘You know!’ burst forth, almost like a groan, from Mr. Blair’s lips. 

‘I? with a look of surprise, as though at the idea of its being 
for 1 moment supposed that he might not know. ‘O yes, that of 
course—have known it from the first. To tell the truth,’ airily 
said Marks, ‘I have not quite understood why you should avoid 
the subject with me; but, of course, it was not for me to intro- 
duce it, if you did not.’ With the remembrance of the retiring 
pension, he good-humouredly went on, ‘I hope you give me credit 
for doing my best for the firm, though my assistance was not asked 
for. I haven’t been idle, I assure you. I have the principal wit- 
ness under my own eye, quite safe from Goodge. He can do 
nothing but raise objections without her. Its being in his hands 
ought to put us upon our mettle, if nothing else would. Bound to 
fight when Goodge throws down the glove, you know.’ 

‘ Spare !’ 

Marks looked shocked as well as surprised. 

‘ My dear sir, you surely are not afraid of me !’ 

Mr. Blair was looking strangely at him; he repeated, as if with 
some effort, the word seeming to burst forth like the cry of an 
imprisoned soul, 

‘ Spare !’ 

‘It is not for us to spare, you know,’ chuckled Marks. ‘ Not 
Goodge, who would give his eyes to tumble us into the dust. What 
we've got to do is to outwit him. It won’t be so very difficult 
either. Fortunately for us’-—Marks entirely identified himself with 
the weal or woe of the firm, and was quite ready to share any 
ignominy that might attach to it—‘ Sir Edward Wraystone is, I un- 
derstand, in love with the young lady. All you have to do is, press on 
the marriage and make your interest his. Not likely he will take 
proceedings against his wife’s father, eh? Only too glad to hush 
matters up, I take it. There’s your point, you see; and it will do 
you a world of good to feel you are working against Goodge. 
Honour bound to outwit Goodge,’ beginning to look a little anxi- 
ously at his chief, but trying to keep up a cheerful tone. ‘ Like 
Goodge to employ a woman, wasn’t it ? All very well to get informa- 
tion out of; but to set a woman to work to obtain it—bah! Jefferies 
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himself couldn’t do worse. His stupidity helps us, and therefore is 
useful; but a man who sets up for being chief of a firm, and has 
thrown down the glove to old hands like Blair & Co.—’ looking still 
more anxiously at the other, and shifting uneasily upon his seat, 
but trying to keep up the light tone to, as he thought, give time for 
recovery from the surprise, which seemed to have a somewhat dif- 
ferent effect from what had been intended, Marks went on, ‘ What do 
you think of Jefferies being hard at work trying to fish out Miss 
Gray’s address ? Fancies he fell in love with her when she came 
here in the spring; and has taken to write poetry, and all that sort 
of thing. But I have him well in hand—no fear of Jefferies. He 
has not as yet the slightest suspicion as to where Miss Gray lives, 
and is not, I believe, likely to know. Spent the last two or three 
Sundays in mooning about Hampstead, in consequence of finding a 
half-torn envelope addressed to Miss Gray there that I happened to 
leave about. It is a sufficient distance from Hensleigh, and quite 
as pleasant and healthy, without being so expensive a trip for him. 
Then there is—’ 

‘ Spare !’ 

‘Not Jefferies, my good sir. Not Goodge—it would be beyond 
human nature to do that.’ 

Mr. Blair made a last terrible effort to give utterance to the 
word ‘ Her—’ then his head fell forward upon his breast. ‘To 
Marks’s ears it sounded like a groan. He sprang to his feet, and 
hurried to the other’s side, realising now that there was some- 
thing terribly amiss. But even at that moment—in the midst 
of his anxiety—his predominant feeling was one of surprise at 
himself. In the first shock of the moment, he found himself 
giving utterance to words that he would at other times have been 
heartily ashamed of. But his ebullition of sentiment did not 
arouse the other, and, almost at his wits’ end, he tried the effect 
of a little cheery banter. But his ‘Come, come now; you are 
not going to give up the game in this way! This won’t do, you 
know ;’ accompanied with slappings of the back and patting of the 
hands, had not the slightest effect. The gray pallor seemed fixed 
in the face, and the eyes remained closed. The only signs of life 
were in the slight twitching, now and again observable in the lips, 
and the convulsive movement of the eyelids. When Jefferies 
presently came hurrying in, in obedience to the summons, wondering 
what on earth was going on in the inner office to cause the bell to 
be sounded in that loud continued way, he found Marks looking 
terribly frightened, and almost as white as Mr. Blair himself. 

He was despatched with all haste for a doctor. 

‘The nearest, and bring him with you!’ ejaculated Marks. ‘Do 
not lose a moment, Jefferies.’ 
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‘No; there is no time to be lost, I can see that plain enough. 
Looks as if he wouldn’t get over it!’ thought J efferies, catching up 
his hat as he went through the outer office, and running off to the 
nearest surgeon’s, calculating as he ran upon what the chances were 
likely to be for himself, in the event of Mr. Blair’s death. Of 
course the business would be kept on, and most probably by Mr. 
Marks; but it was not equally clear to Jefferies that he would be 
kept on. 

Meantime, Marks was walking excitedly about the room, anx1- 
ously eyeing the still, shrunken-looking figure, and feeling some- 
thing more akin to regret than he had ever before experienced; 
although he tried to persuade himself that he was only annoyed by 
the evidence of the other’s incapacity for business. 

He was not a little relieved when Jefferies came hurrying in 
with a surgeon, living in the same street, whom he had chanced to 
find at home. Dr. James went to Mr. Blair’s side, raised his eye- 
lids, touched his pulse, stood considering him a few moments, then 
shortly inquired : 

‘ First attack of this kind, do you know ?’ 

‘TI have never heard of his having one before.’ 

‘Bad news—shock of any kind ?’ 

Marks nodded a little consciously. He had been the one to 
strike the blow. 

‘Can he be got home—to Kingston, do you think ?’ 

Dr. James had just succeeded in getting the patient to swallow 
a little stimulant, and there were slight symptoms of improvement. 
He glanced round the office. No promise of much in the way of 
invalid comfort there. He examined Mr. Blair again. He was 
showing more unmistakable signs of returning consciousness. 
There was no immediate danger now. 

‘Yes, it might be the best course to take, if they provided a 
comfortable carriage, with a couple of horses that would get over 
the ground quickly,’ decided Dr. James. 

An hour later Mr. Blair was carried out and placed in a carriage ; 
Dr. James and Marks accompanied him ; the latter having employed 
the intermediate time in putting all private papers and correspond- 
ence into the safe, giving Jefferies sufficient copying work to keep 
him fully engaged until his time expired, and so forth. 

He was not a little surprised at the reception that was given to 
Mr. Norman when they reached his Kingston home. That servants 
might be a little effusive in their manner of receiving a rich master 
in such case was perhaps natural enough, and to be expected; but 
to waste their energies in this way, when he was unconscious, and 
unable to take note of it! He told himself that they were probably 
acting a part to keep up appearances before the doctor and him. 
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But Marks had a keen eye for what is false, and was presently 
obliged to acknowledge that the usual symptoms of it were absent 
here. 

Not being so qnick to discover good, he was a great deal puzzled 
to understand what it was that actuated them, as Dawson stood 
wringing his hands, and his wife sobbed out pitiful ejaculations 
about her dear old master. He watched them keenly, seeking about 
in his mind for a motive that might accord with his own theory. 

At length the gardener’s exclamation—he had run in to assist 
in carrying his master up-stairs—‘ It will be a bad day for us when 
the master is took !’ gave Marks what he considered to be the right 
clue. 

He chuckled to himself with the notion that Mr. Norman had 
been sharp enough to give them to understand that he would be 
worth more to them living than dead. Their tears and ejaculations 
seemed excusable enough now. Moreover, he took some pains to 
_ prove to himself that certain uncomfortable sensations he himself 
experienced were to be sufficiently accounted for by the knowledge 
of the very awkward position he would be in with no legal power 
to act, nor any kind of provision made for him in the event of Mr. 
Norman’s attack proving fatal. 

Marks was quite as much relieved as were the Dawsons them- 
selves when Mr. Norman was placed comfortably in bed, and Dr. 
James had given his verdict that his patient was no worse for the 
journey down. He added that, so far as he could at present judge, 
there was every prospect of a speedy recovery, this being a first 
attack, and there having been an exciting cause. Everything now 
depended upon the cause being removed, he informed Marks—‘ If 
it can be removed—if it is anything that can be remedied ?’ he 
repeated, with an inquiring glance. 

Marks reflected a few moments, and then gravely replied, 

‘I think it might be.” 

‘In that case there is every reason for hope. The symptoms 
are already favourable, and he will probably entirely regain con- 
Sclousness in the course of the afternoon. When he appears more 
himself again, I advise you to mention the subject, whatever it may 
be, in his presence, without directly addressing him, and in a cheer- 
ful matter-of-course tone, as though there had never been any real 
cause for anxiety.’ 

Marks was again lost in thought. 
ia soon do you think it probable that it would be safe to ven- 
ure ?? 

‘As soon as he appears capable of thought ; say, in three or 
four hours; do not let him have time to brood.’ 


‘Three or four hours. Yes, that would give me time enough,’ 
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said Marks, who had promptly made up his mind as to what course 


-he would take. ‘Could you stay here for a few hours, until I 


return, Dr. James ?’ meaningly adding, ‘ There is no necessity for 
sparing expense; Mr. Norman is a man of large means.’ 

Dr. James smiled, quite understanding what the other meant, 
but not taking the trouble to explain that he would have been cap- 
able of doing the same had Mr. Norman been a man of small means. 

‘Norman, did you say ? I thought the name was Blair.’ 

‘That is the name of my firm. He was taken ill in our office,’ 
indefinitely replied Marks, and so giving the impression he intended 
to give, that Mr. Norman was taken ill whilst on a business visit 
there. 

Marks exchanged a few words with Dawson in the dining-room, 
whilst he hastily partook of some luncheon, which he had been 
business-like enough to hint his need of. 

‘Rather a shock to see Mr. Norman brought home in that way, 
Dawson.’ 

‘It was, indeed, Mr. Marks, though we might have been more 
prepared than we were; for the master hasn’t been quite himself 
for some time past. We thought it a bad sign when he made a 
fresh will the other day.’ 

‘A fresh one, eh ?’ 

‘Yes; a gentleman came down from London on purpose. Mr. 
Peyton I think his name was.’ 

‘Peyton & Unwin. Yes, of course, he would employ them. 
You were a witness to the will, I suppose ?’? which was Marks’s 
way of putting another question. If Dawson was a witness he was 
not a legatee. 

Marks eyed him askance, noting how abstractedly he went about 
the business of attending at the table, and how much his hand 
shook as he poured out the wine. He had, with some half-conscious 
desire to do honour to any one connected with his master, opened 
a bottle from a special bin for the head-clerk, and Marks showed his 
appreciation in what he considered to be the most expressive way, 
far more expressive than words. 

‘No, Mr. Marks,’ returned Dawson, in a grave depressed tone. 
‘My services were not required. Mr. Peyton brought down his 
clerk with him. He acted as one of the witnesses; and the post- 
man, who happened to be going by on his return from his round, 
was called in to be the other.’ 

‘Ah, very right—very right and proper! Always best to do 
things in a business-like way. A thorough business man, Mr. Nor- 
man, at his best. His will was a masterpiece,,—-Dawson was not 
to know that he alluded to one made some years previously, the 
only one Marks had seen,—pleasantly adding, ‘ but we must not 
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tell tales out of school, eh? Mr. Norman has not, I suppose, 
talked much about his intentions here ?? As though to imply that he 
had done so elsewhere, and Marks was fully acquainted with them. 

‘Only so far as my wife and I and the other servants are con- 
cerned, Mr. Marks. He told me we are well provided for, and so 
is Wright, the gardener. Even the girl under my wife, and the boy 
who comes in to help about the garden, are remembered. ‘To save 
the executors’ trouble, he said.’ 

Marks put down his knife and fork, and pushed back his chair 
from the table, gazing up into Dawson’s face with bewildered and 
astonished eyes, as, for the moment, completely off his guard, he 
ejaculated, 

‘Then what, in the name of Fortune—’ 

He remembered in time, and did not add the words, ‘ are you 
troubled about ?’ that were on his lips. Taking another glass of 
wine, he rose from his seat, with a few words to the effect that he 
had some business to transact for the firm, and would return later 
in the day, when he hoped to find Mr. Norman quite himself again. 

‘I hope he may be, please God,’ earnestly responded Dawson. 

‘O yes—yes, of course,’ assented Marks, hurrying off. 

He was beginning to feel somewhat out of humour with Daw- 
son. It seemed his fate to be mixed up with sentimental people of 
late, thought Marks. There was Mrs. Jones, a woman capable of 
crying her eyes out over your coffin, though she might get nothing 
by your being there. She was almost a simpleton, to be sure ; but it 
was not altogether so unpleasant to have one about you as he had 
once imagined it would be—at any rate, when simplicity took the 
form it did with Mrs. Jones. It was amusing to contemplate, 
and, in contrast with the sharpness and cunning of Mrs. Lane, 
preferable in many ways. Mrs. Jones believed in him; and new 
and strange as was the knowledge that one person in the world did 
that—much as he might jest at it—he certainly liked to dwell upon 
it. Notwithstanding—or perhaps even because of this—there was 
a slight undercurrent of feeling against Dawson in Marks’s mind, 
something very like jealousy that any one should show more respect 
for, or anxiety about, Mr. Norman than he himself did. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MARKS SEES HIS WAY. 


Nora was beginning to avoid being alone with Sir Edward. 
In her consciousness of Alicia’s defection—and of this, after Geral- 
dine’s statement, she could no longer have any doubt—she could not 
continue her endeavours to cheer and encourage him by talking 
in the hopeful strain she had hitherto done, and shrank from 
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witnessing the pain she had no power to alleviate. Indignant for 
him, and ashamed for Alicia, yet feeling that she could do nothing 
for either, she so contrived matters as to be as little as possible in 
his society. 

The slight chill beginning to make itself felt in the autumn air 
was a sufficient excuse for giving up sketching out of doors, and she 
could easily avoid being alone with him in the house. She did not 
suppose that he would object to fall in with the new arrangements. 
He must very soon know the truth about Alicia, and he would then, 
of course, have no motive for desiring tétc-d-tétes with herself, 
thought Nora. When he quite understood there was no longer any 
hope for him, there would be nothing for them to talk about. Little 
did she suspect the cause of the efforts Sir Edward Wraystone made 
to be alone with her. ‘ Poor fellow!’ she thought, ‘he does not 
know yet, and he wants to talk about Alicia to me.’ She was even 
thinking of talking the matter over with Mrs. Lydesley, and getting 
her to break the news to him. Better he should hear it through a 
friend who would sympathise with him than through a stranger. 

It was only by means of a little financial arrangement with the 
maid-servant that Sir Edward at length gained his point, and con- 
trived to find Nora alone. She was taking her morning’s exercise, 
with quick light step, up and down the terrace, Basil’s big dog— 
the recipient of all her confidences—pacing by her side with the 
grave dignity of a counsellor. Her eyes were dwelling tenderly 
upon the glories of colour with which autumn was tinting the fami- 
liar, yet ever-varying, scene—the reds and golds and russets so 
charmingly clothing the banks of the river. She herself was look- 
ing the life and soul of the picture, the personification of healthy 
happy girlhood—her beautiful gray eyes radiant, and a fine bloom 
upon her cheeks, kissed by the fresh crisp air. There was a pic- 
turesqueness even in what she wore. More accustomed to realise 
the fact that she had money to spend, she had of late indulged her 
taste for pretty refined things. It was so much pleasanter to be 
able to purchase good taste than to have to spend time and thought 
upon it. Her pretty braided heather-coloured morning gown, of soft 
thin cloth, with hat to match, looked as quiet and simple as the 
things she had worn a year before; but the simplicity was of a dif- 
ferent make and texture, and the general aspect more refined. 

‘ Happiness will not make us forget—he would not let us call 
that happiness, would he, Lion? No, indeed ; we shall have to earn 
it day byday. He will help me to find the best way of doing what I 
want to do. As soon as he asks me to be his wife I shall be able 
to tell him, and he will help me to clear my father’s name.’ 

Not a doubt, not the shadow of a doubt, as to his readiness to 
do so once crossed her mind. Basil’s only care would be for the 
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money to be properly used. While having great respect for wealth 
as a power, he had very decided views as to the evils attendant 
upon the misdirected efforts of certain well-intentioned benevolent 
people. For himself, she knew he needed no more than he had. 

‘Ah, Basil, you are rich in being you!’ she murmured, as she 
stood with her hand upon Lion’s shaggy neck, a dreamy softness 
in her eyes, and a tender smile upon her lips. The moments stole 
softly on, all nature smiling with her; no sign within or without, no 
warning note of an impending crisis. 

She caught the sound of her own name, and, turning hastily 
round, beheld Sir Edward Wraystone. 

‘I am fortunate to find you here, Miss Heathcote,’ advancing 
eagerly, with outstretched hand. 

A slight vexation showed itself in her face as she shook hands. 
How could Susan have forgotten, after being so particularly desired 
to show visitors to the drawing-room, now the weather was colder. 
Nora had intended to make the growing chill in the air serve as an 
excuse for receiving his visits in the drawing-room, and had given 
Mrs. Lydesley a hint to prevent any téte-a-tétes. How could Susan 
so soon forget ! 

He saw the change in her face, but tried not to believe what it 
told him, even though it was borne out by her turning at once to 
ascend the lawn towards the house. But he pleaded for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘It is so delightful here, if you are not tired, Miss Heathcote ; 
and—and—I hoped you would allow me to speak to you about—’ 

‘You have heard the rumour about Alicia, Sir Edward ?’ she 
put in, thinking that, since it had to be said, she would spare him 
the pain of telling it. 

‘Her engagement to Mr. Fanshawe? O yes; Miss Fanshawe 
last night assured me that Alicia had accepted him, and the marriage 
is to take place shortly.’ 

The colour deepened in Nora’s cheeks. ‘The shame of it—the 
shame of it !’ she was indignantly thinking. Presently she said, un- 
conscious of the expression in the eyes fastened upon her downcast 
face, 

‘There is nothing to be said, Sir Edward.’ 

‘No, I suppose not; she had a right to choose her life. I 
should like to think she had chosen differently—with more certainty 
of happiness. But it sets my mind at rest about one thing—she 
never cared for me.’ ) 

‘How can you talk about it in that way ?’ she ejaculated, con- 
vinced in her own mind that it was out of bravado, which seemed 


worse to her than would have been any other way of expressing his 
misery. 
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‘ Because— Do not you know why ?’ 

‘No, indeed I do not,’ promptly, turning her gray eyes frankly 
to meet his as she spoke. 

‘But—surely you must have guessed before now ?’ 

‘That you would come to be glad Alicia did not care for you, 
Sir Edward ?’ looking at him in unfeigned surprise as she a little 
impatiently added, ‘ How could I guess such a thing as that ?’ 

But the words had hardly escaped her lips when she saw. Her 
eyes fell, and the colour which suddenly flamed into her cheeks, 
then died out of them again, leaving her whiter than before, showed 
him that she knew, and that the knowledge came upon her as a pain- 
ful shock. 

‘ Listen to me, Miss Heathcote—Nora—pray ! Remember she 
had set me free, and— How could I be constantly in the society of 
one so—different—without learning to understand what constitutes 
the difference ?’ 

She shrank back for a moment; then said, raising her eyes 
gravely to his, 

‘To be different would have seemed wrong to you, if you had 
loved Alicia. I thought you at least were true, Sir Edward.’ 

‘I too thought so; but you have taught me that I did not know 
what love is until I knew you.’ 

‘QO, do not say it! How could I do that if I have been true to 
Alicia? But I have—I have, and you ought to know it !’ 

‘Do you think I have not known it? It was your truth to her 
—your fealty to all that friendship means—that first showed me 
yourself; and then I knew that I had never loved another woman.’ 

‘O, donot—you must not go on! I cannot let you talk to me 
in that way !’ she ejaculated, in great distress. 

‘Only let me plead what there is in my favour!’ he entreated, 
striving not to believe what her look and bearing, the very accents 
of her voice, were so plainly telling him as he went on. ‘I know 
that my engagement to Alicia may seem to tell against me; but if 
you will only give me time, Ihave no fear of not being able to prove 
to you—’ 

‘No, no—I was not thinking ofthat. How shall I say it kindly 
enough! I—have no love to give to you, Sir Edward.’ 

‘ But if there is only the barest chance of winning it—if you 
are not already—won,’ pausing a moment, his eyes fastened upon 
her face, as he added the words that made it difficult for her to 
reply,—‘ engaged to another ?’ 

Could she only have said that she was! But the words were 
still unspoken by Basil, although he was showing plainly enough 


that they would be spoken. Truthful and frank, she could only 
murmur, 
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‘N-o. But, indeed, there can be no winning, Sir Edward. 
I am not—’ 

Before she could add the word ‘ free’ she was interrupted. 

‘A gentleman is waiting to see you, Miss Heathcote,’ said Susan, 
as, after a little preliminary cough, she advanced nearer, looking 
somewhat guilty with the knowledge of a certain pecuniary argument 
Sir Edward had used to induce her to disobey orders, and procure 
him a private interview with her young mistress. 

‘A gentleman, Susan? What gentleman ?’ 

‘I don’t know; and he said you would not know his name, 
miss; I was to say that he has come from the lawyers, and is 
rather pressed for time. I showed him into the library.’ 

‘I will go to him, Susan.’ Then, as the girl turned away, 
Nora said to Sir Edward—it was not in her nature to leave him 
without trying to say a kindly word, and she could not overcome 
the feeling that she must have been in some way to blame—‘ For- 
give me, Sir Edward.’ 

‘Forgive! You who have given me a belief, who—’ 

‘ Try to forget that you have said this tome. Let us still be 
friends ;’ tears dimming her eyes as she turned away. 

‘One moment. Pray listen tome! Come what may, I must 
try to make one thing clear to you. I donot wish toforget. I may 
never win you, though I would give my life to do it; but I shall be 
a better man for having known you.’ 

‘i must go,’ she murmured nervously. 

‘Let me but—’ 

‘Susan says this gentleman, who wishes to see me, is pressed 
for time, and I must not keep him waiting,’ she hurriedly put in, 
turning away, and with slow uneven steps ascending the lawn. 

She entered the library by the window ; and not, until she stood 
face to face with Marks, had she given a single thought to him or 
the business he had come upon. ‘ From the lawyers’ had seemed 
to tell her quite enough. She supposed it was only some ‘ stupid’ 
law-papers sent down for her to look over, while the messenger 
waited. : 

‘You come from Messrs. Peyton & Unwin ?’ she said, a little 
inritably, hardly glancing at him. 

‘No, Miss Gray ; from quite a different direction.’ 

She looked at him now; and, after a moment or two, said, 

_ I recollect you now—you are with Mr. Blair ;’ hurriedly add- 
ing, ‘Has anything happened—is he not well ?’ 

‘A favourite of yours, Miss Gray ?’ 

_ ‘Certainly he is. Every one here respects Mr. Blair ;’ look- 
ing somewhat surprised. 

‘That is as it should be, and you will very soon be put to the 
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test ;’ irrelevantly, as it seemed to her, adding, ‘Sir Edward Wray- 
stone is here this morning, I understand ?’ 

Did he mean that she might require help in some way ? 

‘What have you come to tell me?’ she murmured, sinking 
into a chair. She felt that a crisis was at hand, but was far enough 
from guessing the truth. ‘ Bad news ?’ 

Marks promptly seated himself opposite to her. Bending slightly 
forward, with a hand upon each knee, and a genial smile upon his 
face, he replied, 

‘You have the power to turn bad news into good, if you please 
so to do.’ 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

‘My dear young lady, of course you do not. That is hardly to 
be expected until you have heard what I have got to tell.’ | 

‘ Tell it at once !’ 

But Marks thought a little preparation necessary with an impul- 
sive young lady like this, and pleasantly said, 

‘When I first saw you, on the morning you paid a visit to Blair 
& Co., three or four months ago, I gave you credit for possessing a 
will of your own, and a pretty strong one too.’ 

Her impatient little gesture told him as plainly as words could 
have done that what he did or did not give her credit for was of the 
very slightest importance. But Marks went calmly on: 

‘If you would exercise it now, in the way of listening carefully 
and quietly, I will tell you, as concisely as possible, how things 
stand. You will have to hear it in any case, and had better be told 
without loss of time.’ 

‘Is it anything connected with—’ She had been going, in her 
anxiety, to say, ‘my father ?’ but, after a moment’s hesitation, sub- 
stituted, ‘ Mr. Blair ?’ 

Marks smiled. ‘ He cannot be left out of the question, certainly, 
Miss Gray.’ 

‘My name is Heathcote.’ 

‘We shall see, my dear young lady, we shall see. It does not 
always do to be too sure, even about one’s own name. In the first 
place, I may tell you that your father married a Mrs. Heathcote. 
By her first husband she had one child, a daughter, named 
Evelyn—’ 

‘Then I am not—’ 

‘You are not Evelyn Heathcote. No; you were born of the 
second marriage with Mr. Norman. He was your father. Shortly 
after you were born, a rather awkward circumstance occurred. Your 
mother’s first husband, who was supposed to have been killed in a 

railway accident in America, suddenly made his appearance, pre- 
senting himself before your mother when she was in a weak state of 
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health, and entirely unprepared. She died from the shock of 
seeing him.’ 

After a glance at the young girl’s white face, he cheerfully went on : 

‘Very inconsiderate of him, of course; but not, perhaps, the 
worst thing that could have happened for her, since she was spared 
the unpleasantness of further complications. You and the little 
Evelyn were placed with a nurse by Mr. Norman, who acted all 
through in the most generous, some might think foolishly lavish, 
way. You see, Evelyn Heathcote had no claim whatever upon him, 
and you—well, he might easily enough have shaken himself free of 
all responsibility in the matter, had he been inclined so to do. You 
and your half-sister were well cared for; but, a year or two after 
your mother’s death, you both caught the scarlet-fever, and Evelyn 
died. By some mistake—from what I have been able to gather, I 
believe it really was a mistake—Evelyn Heathcote’s death was 
registered in your name.’ 

‘And I am Nora Heathcote ?’ 

‘My dear young lady, how can that be? Had you listened 
attentively, as I begged you to do, you would have understood. You 
are not Mr. Heathcote’s daughter, but Mr. Norman’s. He married 
your mother while her first husband was living; and although this 
was done in all good faith, and with the best intentions, you cannot 
take his name.’ 

Marks glanced at her again, as she sat with drooping face and 
hands tightly clasped. But she uttered no word, and he presently 
went on: 

‘He seems to have been a great deal troubled by it; and I am 
afraid he has been so desirous for you to have a name, that he has 
been induced to give you one that belonged to some one else. In fact, 
he did a very foolish thing: as soon as it was discovered that Evelyn 
Heathcote would be heir to some property, if she were living, you 
were put in her place.’ 

‘It is not mine ?’ 

Marks was beginning to be a little impatient. 

‘ Have I not been showing you what it is makes that impossible ?’ 

‘ Then, of course, restitution must at once be made ?’ 

‘ Some things are not to be done at once, and this is one of them.’ 

‘ But if a mistake has been made, it cannot be so difficult to—’ 

‘My dear young lady, in legal phraseology such mistakes as 
these are termed frauds. You see, you have been substituted for 
Evelyn Heathcote, and I am sorry to tell you that it is now too late 
to set matters straight by calling it a mistake. It wouldn't have 
been at all a bad idea, if the other side were not able to prove so 
much. The only mistake was in registering the wrong name; and 
if it could only be shown that our side had been ignorant of it at the 
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time, everything could very soon be set right. Unfortunately, we 
availed ourselves of the knowledge to put you in your half-sister’s 
place, and take the property that did not belong to us.’ 

‘¢ Ah, cruel to make me—’ 

‘ Come, come, I do not see the cruelty to you. You have enjoyed 
the prestige of being an heiress, and had the pleasure of throwing 
money about, as I suppose all heiresses enjoy doing. You, at least, 
have nothing to complain of.’ 

‘Nothing to complain of!’ gazing at him with astonished eyes. 
‘Being made use of to do a great wrong !’ 

‘You ought to bear in mind the fact that what was done was 
for your benefit only. It was not a wise thing to do even for 
that purpose, perhaps; but—’ 

‘It was a very wicked thing to do!’ angrily. 

‘You might, at any rate, give him credit for good intentions, I 
think. What was your father to gain ?’ 

‘My father! Do you mean—that he didthis? Ah, no, thank 
God—not this! He died when I was a little child ;’ for the first 
time realising that the knowledge of his death might be welcome. 

Marks drew in his breath. It was his turn to look surprised 
now. She did not know, then! Mr. Norman had been known to 
her only under the name of Blair. But he promptly decided not 
to inform her of what his chief had chosen to conceal, nor even that 
her father was living, unless it should presently be necessary for 
the furtherance of his plans. 

‘I must ask you to allow me to go back to the business in 
hand, Miss Gray, and to excuse my speaking plainly, because there 
is really no time to be lost. As it happens, we can find a way out 
of the difficulty, and, at the same time, avoid scandal ;’ mentally 
adding, ‘to say nothing of turning the tables upon Goodge.’ 

* How ?’ 


‘Sir Edward Wraystone, being the next heir after Evelyn 
Heathcote—’ 

‘ He the real heir? I have been wronging him !” 

‘A very fortunate thing for us that it happens to be him; and 
you will see that presently. Why, my dear young lady, if what I 
hear is true, and he is an admirer of yours, the ball is in your 
— = have only got to draw him on, you know.’ 

‘Sir! 

‘O, well, I suppose you young ladies do not call it that! I 
don’t read romances. Bring him to the point, I mean; and, once 
brought to it, don’t let him escape—that is,’ with an engaging 
smile, ‘make any excuse—you know what better than I can tell 
you, eh ?—for naming an early day, before the winter sets in, for 
the tour; a prejudice in favour of October—something of that sort, 
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you know. Only get him into the church somehow, come out Lady 
Wraystone, and we shall be able to snap our fingers at the other 
side.’ 

‘How—’ She stared at him aghast, positively unable to utter 
the other two words—‘ dare you ?’—that were in her thoughts. 

‘How? Well, really, I thought that would be sufficiently 
evident to you. Don’t you see how neatly we shall out-mancuvre 
them? They will know at once that Sir Edward will want to 
hush the matter up. Couldn’t prosecute his wife’s father, you 
know. Splendid hit for Goodge!’ 

‘How dare you say such things to me!’ her head drawn 
proudly back, and her eyes flashing scorn. 

He stared at her, utterly incapable of comprehending in what 
lay her indignation. What on earth did she mean ? 

‘You do not mean to say that you refuse?’ he presently 
ejaculated. 

‘ Of course I refuse.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘If I loved Sir Edward Wraystone, I would not deceive him, 
sir. Fortunately he happens to be in the house, and he shall 
know that the property is his at once. I will not continue to 
wrong him, now that I know, not another hour!’ moving towards 
the door as she spoke. 

‘You will tell him, in spite of consequences ?’ 

‘I cannot help the consequences.’ 

‘You can certainly help sacrificing your own father. You 
oblige me to tell you that he is alive; and that it was he who put 
you in Evelyn Heathcote’s place.’ 

She drew back, gazing at him with wild eyes, pressing her two 
hands upon her temples, as she whispered, ‘I—I do not under- 
stand!’ still trying to believe that she did not, although the 
terrible truth was becoming clearer and clearer to her. 

‘Your father will be the only sufferer from the exposure, Miss 
Gray,’ putting a little stress upon the word. For Marks had set 
his heart upon outwitting—not crying peccavi to—Goodge. Her 
marriage with Sir Edward Wraystone would be Mr. Norman’s 
trump-card. 

‘I—think Sir Edward would—do something for me,’ humbly, 
turning now to Marks with a half-frightened attempt at concilia- 
tion. He seemed so completely master of the situation. ‘Let me 
appeal to him. Perhaps if I give everything up at once, and trust 
to his generosity—’ 

But this did not at all please Marks. Whatever she might 
think, human nature was human nature. Sir Edward might take 
it into his head to prosecute, after all, or want a large sum for the 
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back dues, or something of that sort, when he found out Mr. 
Norman was a rich man; and it was not at all like business to 
pay money if you could get out of doing it. As to trusting to 
people’s generosity, Marks dismissed the idea with contempt. He 
must be decided, and, if need be, stretch a point. 

‘It is too late to try to prevent consequences in that way, Miss 
Gray. Nothing will shield your father but your becoming Sir 
Edward’s wife ;’ adding, with a sharp glance at her white face, 
calculating the chances of her possessing any legal knowledge, and 
coming to the conclusion she had none, ‘that is, from a legal point 
of view. The matter is already in the lawyers’ hands; and if Sir 
Edward were ever so desirous to save your father, he could not do 
so under present circumstances. If you were his wife, the whole 
thing would of course fall to the ground. As it is, your father may 
be in custody at any moment.’ 

‘Ono, no! Let me think—let me think!’ 

‘You see, Sir Edward would get his own that way, as well as 


by a law-suit; and all you would have to do would be to look sharply 
after the settlements.’ 


‘Ah, why did he ?’ 

‘That is what puzzles me, and not a little, Miss Gray. To 
tell the truth, I am afraid the only motive was to give you a name. 
Some people always fail when it comes to be a matter of sentiment, 
you know. A better man of business than your father does not 
exist ; but when his feelings are touched he seems to entirely lose 
his head. Not that his scheme was in this case altogether a bad 
one. Ifyou had the money, Sir Edward, who is rather involved, 
would have the best reasons’—Marks could conceive of no better— 
‘for desiring to marry you. You would be Lady Wraystone, he 
would get back his own, and no one be the worse. With money and 
so many other attractions,’ with a gallant little bow, ‘ you certainly 
seemed to have the game in your hands.’ 

‘But he could have had but one motive for desiring to give me 
a name ;’ a warm flush covering her face, as, for the moment, 
she forgot everything else in that one thought. ‘He must have 
loved me !’ 

‘Well,’ reluctantly returned Marks, not liking to have to admit 
another weakness in his chief, ‘I suppose that had something to 
do with it. Your father certainly did not want the money for him- 
self ; he seems to have more than he knows what to do with. But 
he had to secure Sir Edward you know ; and had he been inde- 
pendent he might not—’ 

§ If he had only known me! If he had only known!’ eagerly 
adding, ‘ Why will he not let me see him? Where is he 2 


‘He appears to be determined not to see you, at any rate. I 
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have no authority to give you his address, Miss Gray. You must 
excuse my telling you that, as things are, you can best show any 
good feeling you may have towards him by carrying out his wishes. 
There is pesitively nothing else to be done if he is to be saved.’ 

She stood twining together her hands in mute agony for a few 
moments; then turning towards him again, she pleaded, hardly con- 
scious of what she said, ‘ Think of the wrong to Sir Edward.’ 

‘I do not see how it can be wrong to marry a man who loves 

ou.’ 

‘ ‘But I do not love him! Inever shall—I cannot!’ 

‘My dear young lady, you take an exaggerated view of things. 
¥ou really do. Just ask yourself what would be the consequences 
if every young lady were as particular; there would be scarcely any 
marriages at all. You cannot expect everything, you know. It’s 
something to have love on one side, quite enough to call it a love- 
match ; and—bless my life, we are not speaking of an old infirm 
man, such as some young ladies are’obliged to be content with.’ 

‘He may not choose to take an unloving wife.’ 

‘O yes, he will! According to what I hear, he is over head and 
ears in love. And when our hearts are set upon having a plaything, 
we don’t much care how we get it, you know,’ pleasantly replied 
Marks. 

‘Father!’ She glanced for a moment towards Basil’s chair, 
threw up her hands with a wild farewell to happiness, then turned 
away, and stood gazing out of the open window, her face becoming 
white and set. So stern was the expression, so changed from what it 
had been when she had entered the room, that he grew half afraid 
again. 

‘ Have you decided, Miss Gray ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘To marry Sir Edward ?” 

‘I will save my father that way, if there is no other,’ in a low 
voice. 

‘No, there is no other,’ cheerfully returned Marks. ‘ And it’s 
my opinion that you will not be Lady Wraystone three months before 
you will be the happiest young lady in the three kingdoms.’ 

‘Ask Mr. Blair to come to me.’ 

‘ He is not very well; in point of fact, I may say heis ill. But 
you will, I daresay, hear from him shortly.’ If his chief chose to 
preserve his incognito, it was not for Marks to interfere. It was 
quite enough to have gained his point. ‘ If it should be necessary— 
that is, should you require legal advice in any way—send a line to 
Blair & Co., and it will be attended to at once. But I must remind 
you that there is no time to lose with Sir Edward. Everything 
depends upon your acting promptly.’ 
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‘It must be understood that Sir Edward will be made acquainted 
with the fact that I have something to be ashamed of.’ 

‘Now, my good—’ 

‘Twill not deceive him so far as to let him think I go to him 
as other girls go to their husbands.’ 

‘Now that is just what I complain of. People who yield to 
sentiment always stop short at the wrong moment. If you deceive 
him at all, what does it matter how much? Why not do a thing 
thoroughly, if it’s done at all? Experience teaches that half 
measures never answer.’ 

‘He shall know that I do not love him, and he shall know that 
I have been mixed up in a dishonourable scheme ; and if he chooses 
to take me so, I will be his wife.’ 

Marks was altogether losing patience, his genial face wearing as 
angry an expression as it could wear. 

‘And if he does not choose to take you so ?’ 

A faint flush came into her cheeks. 

‘I think he will, even knowing that.’ 

‘Ah, I see!’ looking a great deal relieved, as he smilingly went 
on: ‘ You young ladies can do anything you like with us poor 
fellows; know how to turn us round your fingers, eh ?’? Then re- 
turning to business again, he said, more gravely, ‘I have only to 
remind you that it will be necessary to shield your father, however 
frank you may be about yourself.’ 

And with this last warning Marks took his departure, shaking 
his head gravely over the difficulty of managing girls. This was 
just the kind of girl to bring about all sorts of awkward complica- 
tions, with her romantic scruples. To talk about not going to her 
husband as other girls go, as if the only motive for marrying were 
love! She would not have yielded to any other argument but that 
of saving her father. She positively seemed a great deal more ready 
to restore the money to Sir Edward than to marry him. ‘ Curious 
world!’ thought Marks, as he briskly made his way to the railway 
station ; all the more briskly for the consciousness that he was 
carrying good news to Mr. Norman, though he did not admit so 
much to himself, trying to believe that his elation was caused solely 
by the hope of outwitting Goodge. 

Nora stood gazing straight before her, striving, and for some 
time striving in vain, to nerve herself to do what she had to do. 
Presently, as one in a dream, she moved towards the bell. But 
when the door opened, and Susan came in, in obedience to the 
summons, Nora stood looking at her, without uttering a word. 

‘ Did you ring, miss ?’ asked the girl. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Can I get you anything ?’ wonderingly. 
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Nora pressed back the hair from her brow with both hands. 

‘Is Sir Edward Wraystone still here ?’ 

‘ Yes, I think so, miss. I have not seen him come in from the 

ounds.’ 

‘Find him, Susan, please, and ask him not to go away until | 
have seen him.’ 

‘Are you not well, miss ?’ 

‘T don’t know.’ 

‘Dear Miss Heathcote, is there anything the matter? Can I 
do anything? Shall I call Mrs. Lydesley ?’ 

‘No,’ with a slight shudder at what the name reminded her of. 

‘But I am afraid—’ 

Nora looked at her in a half-dazed way; then passed out of the 
room, and up the stairs, clinging to the balusters as she went. 

‘Whatever is it makes her look like that? Has anything 
happened to give her a shock, I wonder ?’ thought Susan, as she 
went down to give the message to Sir Edward. She received 
another surprise, in the effect the message appeared to have upon 
him. His eyes brightened and his face flushed; and as she was 
turning away he called her back, and placed something in her hand 
which caused her own cheeks to redden with pleasure. 

He walked up and down the terrace a new man. [Ifa little im- 
patient as the time wore on, he was not without hope now. She 
had sent to bid him wait, and that must surely be a good omen. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Dora, sweetheart, darling Dora, 
What have you been doing ? 

Love might take you for Aurora 
Should he come a-wooing. 


To what witch are you beholden ?— 
Nay, dear, do not frown ; 

All those locks to-day so golden 
I remember brown. 


The nebula that clouds your brow— 
Has bold Orion sent it ? 

That coil is not your own, I vow: 
Has Berenice lent it ? 


The colour like the red wild-rose 
I see; but, ah, the sin! 

The cheek on which it comes and goes 
Has angles, love—is thin. 


The dimple deep by Cupid’s bow, 
Whence young Love used to sip, 

Where is it? Nectar cannot flow 
Sans cup beside the lip. 


Your voice, your chatter indiscreet, 
Has lost its subtle grace. 

My Dora smile! Ah, no, my sweet, 
That smile is a grimace ! 


In but two little years, eheu / 
How strange the transformation ! 
I’ve lost my old love, found a new, 
With quite a new vocation. 


Men praise your garments’ skin-like fit, 
Your old-world hat and feather ; 
But, dear, suppose the gown should split 

And show the chamois leather! 
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I try to follow when you speak— 
Alas, I try in vain! 
Vocabularies new I seek ; 
When found, what shall I gain ? 


Asthetic thought, esthetic slang— 
‘Consummate’ ‘ utter’ folly ; 

O’er ugliness inrapt you hang ; 
While J—T like the jolt. 


I cannot feed on girasoles, 
Or bow me to a lily; 

I cannot worship hideous bowls— 
Grin, simper, and look silly. 


I love a free unstilted Muse ; 
I have no eye for poses ; 

I hate all tinsel, sham, and ruse, 
I hate tiptilted noses. 


So, Dora darling, let us part ; 
I may not be a slave ; 

I may not sink to modern art, 
Or rise on Fashion’s wave.’ 


She sighed a little; then she smiled ; 
Her fingers mine intwined ; 

Her looks my inmost soul beguiled : 
She said, ‘I’ve changed my mind ; 


I’ve really had enough of art, 
Art critics and art strife ; 

I never thought—ah, must we part ?’ 
‘Sweet Dora!’ ‘ Dearest life!’ 

















MINE EASE IN MINE INN. 


By Masor Artuur GRIFFITHS. 


‘You may be a smart man, but you can’t keep an hotel,’ say our 
Transatlantic cousins. This sage remark might, with justice, be 
applied to many innkeepers upon our side of the pond. It would 
be interesting, but perhaps out of place, to trace here the decadence 
of our English hotels in all that regards real comfort. I may indeed 
be styled a laudutor temporis acti, a slave to old-fashioned prejudice, 
if I affirm that they are not now what they were; that the modern 
caravanserai, with its plate-glass windows and pretentious architec- 
ture, is but an unsatisfactory substitute for the snug hostelry of the 
past. But I hold to my own opinion, and, speaking from an expe- 
rience not altogether narrow or of yesterday, will endeavour to set 
forth the points in which English hotels—those of the provinces 
more especially—are lacking, and the points in which they may be 
improved. 

Houses of entertainment follow naturally the lines of locomotion 
of the period. The coaching inn at regular intervals upon the turn- 
pike roads, and the spacious well-ordered establishment in the great 
towns, where travellers broke or ended their journey, were the resting- 
places of the last generation. The type of to-day is the railway or 
terminus hotel. At the first blush there is much to recommend 
this last-named institution. Its convenient locale is obvious. To 
walk under cover from the train to the coffee-room, to surrender 
your baggage to an hotel-porter and think no more of it till you see 
it in your bedroom up-stairs, must always be a relief to the traveller. 
The advantages apparent on arrival are obvious again upon depar- 
ture. All hurry is unnecessary. A responsible official reminds you 
of the proper time to start, and not a minute need be wasted on the 
platform, no trouble taken in labelling or bestowing traps. But 
when this one merit of the station hotel has been mentioned, hardly 
another remains. And even this merit of locality carries with it a 
terrible disadvantage. A person of the most phlegmatic temperament, 
and blessed with tolerably strong nerves, will find it difficult to sleep 
in a railway hotel. One side or other of the house may be so far 
removed from the permanent way that the noise and turmoil of pass- 
ing trains may be only occasionally and indistinctly heard. But no 
part of the house can escape the strident ear-piercing shriek of the 
railway whistle, which all engine-drivers love to use perpetually, 
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more especially in the dead and silent watches of the night. Not 
only does the whole hotel suffer from the infliction, but the town 
hard by, if the station be an important point upon a main line, as 
at Rugby, Chester, or York, is similarly, but perhaps less poignantly, 
cursed. As for the sleepers upon the sides of the house towards 
the line, their sensations must be experienced to be fully understood. 
Fitful doglike slumber, disturbed by noisy nightmares and hideously- 
discordant dreams—this is their portion, with restless tossing to and 
fro on a bed visited by small earthquakes, or placed over mines 
constantly exploded by dynamite or nitro-glycerine. 1 know one 
railway hotel in a grand old cathedral town which is alongside and 
flush with a level-crossing. Over this the whole night long thunder 
interminable goods-trains laden with coal, corn, cattle, making the 
rails rattle as they pass, and shaking their unhappy neighbour from 
rooftree to cellar with a mighty movement which affects equally the 
foundations, the window-sashes, the washhand-basins and jugs. 
But, noises notwithstanding, the modern station hotel is largely 
patronised. It seems, indeed, to be driving all smaller competitors 
out of the field. There is one ancient city which long preserved 
many excellent specimens of the snug old-fashioned country inns. 
Cosy places with an honest cook, a cellar stocked with sound wines 
at not exorbitant rates, with beds lavender-scented, and a general 
air of homeliness and welcome. These unhappily are most of them 
on their last legs, and will soon be things of the past. Within the 
last year or two a gigantic edifice, with beds innumerable, has been 
opened at the station, and is absorbing the whole of the traffic. 
This wide patronage would argue a close attention to the wants and 
wishes of travellers. Lut the testimony of the latter, if their suf- 
frages could be taken, would probably be quite to the contrary effect. 
One notable exception there doubtless is, and this in common 
justice may be stated first. As a general rule, the beds at all 
decent hotels, nowadays, are quite above suspicion. Neat iron 
bedsteads have everywhere, save in the more remote and _ least 
civilised districts, replaced the huge four-poster of dark walnut or 
polished mahogany, with its funereal canopy and ghostly curtains, 
excluding both air and light. Spring-mattresses are substituted 
for unwholesome feather-beds, the sheets and linen are spotless and 
undeniably fresh. No fault can be found with the furniture or with 
the toilette appliances, except perhaps, as to the former, that a 
writing-table, however small, is seldom to be met with, although 
it is the special care of a good housewife to provide one, even in 
the most modest private establishment; and as to the latter, that the 
Sponge-bath is too commonly conspicuous by its absence. This 
reproach can no longer be levelled against the best London hotels ; 
but in the provinces, although they have in store hip- and sponge- 
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baths in plenty, to obtain one for use needs an infinity of trouble and 
special command. Nor is the difficulty ended by the production 
of the utensil. There is generally a conflict of opinion between 
chambermaid and boots as to whose duty it is to bring you the 
water, so that in face of all this evil the weak-minded will often 
submit to go unwashed. 

It is in their catering for the creature-comforts, however, that 
modern hotels so signally fail. The least fastidious person may 
fairly cavil at the cuisine. In nine cases out of ten it is worse 
than commonplace; it is generally inferior, not seldom it is hope- 
lessly and desperately bad. An utter want of originality character- 
ises it from first to last. In the more pretentious houses—and 
my strictures upon the cookery extend to all sorts and sizes of 
hotels—where there is a regular table d’héte the daily menu is 
long and showy, but half the dishes are not fit to eat. Soups that 
stodge, and fish with greasy sauces, are followed by entrées, which 
the cook thinks reproduce French chefs d’wuvre, but which have 
nothing French about them but their names. All these fineries 
have but served to divert his attention from what might have been 
excellent, the roast and boiled. English joints and English poultry 
still retain their preéminence ; and a sensible cook, by concentrating 
himself on these, might always send up a dinner fit fora king. Yet 
this desire to follow French models might be less objectionable if it 
were carried a little further. Ifwe got a good plat of vegetables 
after the réti or a decent salad, we might forgive much. But the 
waiter stares aghast if you refuse the cauliflower or the French 
beans with your joint, and suggest that you would like the veget- 
ables by themselves later on. Afterwards you must stuff yourself 
with leathery pastry or flabby indigestible puddings; and if you ask 
for salad you will only get it, probably undressed, with your cheese. 
The outcry against the salads offered in an average English hotel 
is, unhappily, nothing new. The same complaint may, indeed, be 
formulated against almost every restaurant and eating-house with- 
out exception in the length and breadth of the land. Sometimes 
produced in an exiguous cheese-plate, sometimes piled high in a 
shallow bowl, always ringing wet, the crisp cool esculent of which our 
neighbours make so much is with us a delusion and a snare. As 
if to complete the mockery, the green-meat is accompanied by a 
bottle of ready-made sauce—sauce which is of the consistency of 
treacle, the colour, and often the taste, of Cheddar cheese. But 
the want of elasticity about the catering powers of the ordinary 
modern hotel shines out more prominently when the place is taken 
out of regular hours and unawares. Nowhere abroad, certainly not 
in France, would it be so difficult to get anything to eat. I have 
arrived late at night, with a crowd of famished fellow-travellers like 
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myself, disgorged from a wrecked railway train at a small inn in an 
out-of-the-way French town, and have fared sumptuously within an 
hour off good soup, cold fish, a réti, a plat of legumes, and an ex- 
cellent salad. Enter even a first-class establishment here, and ask 
at an unexpected hour, ‘ What can I have for dinner ?’? The head- 
waiter is like the Spanish innkeepers satirised by Ford. ‘Hay de 
todo,’ he says; ‘ you can have anything you like.’ Soup: well, no; 
or, if there is, it is a diluted decoction, sent up blazing hot with 
pepper and fire, of what was left at the table @hdte. Fish: you 
are lucky if you can get a fried sole; but after that the best and 
only thing available is a chop or a steak. It may be admitted that 
grilled meat is generally well cooked with us; but, like towours 
perdrix, chops and steaks will eventually pall. Perhaps the waiter 
will cunningly suggest a cutlet or a bit of roast mutton: the first 
are our old friends, the chops with the fat cut off; the latter, two 
or three chops, not yet separated, and roasted in one piece. 

Not less open to stricture is hotel-practice with regard to wine. 
That it is next to impossible to get a good glass of wine without 
paying a fabulous price, or even then, must be admitted by all who 
have tried. Here and there an old bin of unexceptionable port 
may linger; but the finer clarets are not to be met with, and the 
champagne is costly, but seldom even tolerably good. As for the 
more commonplace wines, they are not invariably bad of their kind, 
but the prices are preposterous. Five and six shillings a bottle for 
second-rate burgundy or for St. Julien and St. Estephe, seven 
and eight shillings for fiery sherry, and as much or more for quite 
new port, are prices little short of extortionate in these days of low 
duties and the keen competition of wine-growers and wine-merchants. 
A fair profit might surely be made at lesser rates. In malt and 
spirits prices rule somewhat lower; but another item of overcharge 
is in aerated waters, particularly Apollinaris, St. Galmier, and the 
less common kinds. 

There is another quarrel which most English travellers must 
assuredly have with the hotel-keepers of this country: this is with 
regard to the waiters they employ. The laws of supply and demand 
are doubtless inexorable, and all traders are bound, if they would 
prosper, to buy in the cheapest markets. It is, of course, because 
they can undersell our own that German waiters are so much pre- 
ferred by our hotel-proprietors. But the predilection is somewhat 
unpatriotic, even if it be indorsed by the soundest principles of 
trade. It is probably a little unwise too. The German waiter, 
who has invaded us with greater ease in his black coat and white 
tie than he could have done in Pickelhaube and with needlegun, 
is not really popular with travellers. Many of them are, I am ready 
to admit, excellent fellows. Carl here, and Otto there, and Ulrich 
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somewhere else, have been long enough in the houses where they wait 
to have overcome prejudice and gain appreciative esteem. But these 
men are nearly naturalised; with long contact they have lost their 
angular peculiarities, and have ceased to tread metaphorically, or 
even practically, upon our corns. It is far otherwise with the great 
body, the rank and file of the German army who inundate every hotel, 
coming and going perpetually in never-ending swarms. ‘These may 
be well-meaning, but they are unpleasant personal attendants. They 
annoy us quite unwittingly, no doubt, by their imperfect acquaint- 
ance with our language. Expressions which mean nothing assume 
uncivil, even threatening, proportions in their gruff guttural tones. 
They offer you a dish in a way which is certainly not propitiatory. 
‘Do you want any of this ?’ is perfectly grammatical, but it is not 
an engaging style of address from a waiter with the potatoes or the 
peas. Then they have been so carefully drilled in their youth that 
their early discipline sticks to them; and what they have been told 
to do in any one way, they will continue to do in spite of all the pro- 
tests you may utter. It is a tradition with a German waiter that he 
should fill your glass directly he has drawn a wine-cork; he will 
hardly obey you if you beg him to do nothing of the kind. He 
thinks the same with regard to water or Apollinaris. That you 
may want to dilute your wine as you drink it, glass after glass, has 
not been forced upon his consciousness; and he will as certainly carry 
off the carafe to a far part of the table directly he has filled your 
tumbler with water, as he will at once empty the whole contents of a 
seltzer-bottle into a deep-bottomed glass. These were the lines on 
which he was trained, and to these he will punctiliously adhere, till 
the Oberkellner, or some other exalted personage to whom he owes 
obedience—he scorns to yield it to you—has directed him into 
another groove. No doubt our present exotic waiter has some 
peculiar merits of his own. He is smart, punctual, intelligent, 
submissive to the powers above him. He is sober, moreover, and 
strictly honest; and having come to England with an object—to 
escape conscription probably in the first place, and to master our 
language in the second—he is persistently industrious and uni- 
formly steady. No wonder he is driving our good old weak-ankled 
red-nosed native out of the field. But he can never fill the same 
place in our regard. He is, and will always continue to be, a 
foreigner and a stranger. He knows none of the small gossip and 
local tittle-tattle of which William, or Charles, or Robert, at the 
Swan, or Bull, or King’s Arms, had always so pleasant and ready a 
flow. How the English waiter’s face would beam with delight as 
he welcomed a local magnate, and presently whispered to us, aside, 
a short summary of that influential gentleman’s status, character, 
belongings, estates, and personal history! He could direct you to 
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any part of the town; he knew the ins and outs of everything: the 
theatres, trains, cab-fares. Your imported German can never equal 
him in these respects; for, as a general rule, he never cares to 
leave the hotel in which he has been stranded. He is a waif cast 
up by the sea, sticking close to his landing-place, while all around 
on the desolate island is strange and unknown. 

There is but little sociability about the modern hotel. Upon 
the commercial-room side conversation may be general, and friend- 
liness possible as between men who have a calling in common ; but 
this does not extend to the coffee-room side. Here the Briton is, 
as usual, shy, solitary, suspicious. If you attempt a mild common- 
place at the table @hote, your overtures are met with a chilly mono- 
syllable or a stony stare. Men ignore each other as completely as 
in the most exclusive club. But there they are governed by club 
etiquette, and will hardly dare to snarl, or spit, or take off their 
boots in company. No such delicacy hampers the freedom of action 
of the sojourner in an hotel. He has no compunction about keeping 
you from the fire, or sitting upon the morning paper, or talking in 
deafening tones to his friends. On such occasions one pies for 
isolation, and one would gladly have some small portion of the hotel 
to himself. Yet nowhere is the sense of loneliness more appall- 
ing than in an hotel. It will be experienced by all whom the 
uncongenial society of the public rooms has driven to take a sitting- 
room for his own private and particular use. The solitude will be 
all the more unbearable if, as so frequently happens, it be brought 
into sharp contrast with some uproarious festivities next door. 
His worship the mayor is being entertained by his town council, or 
there is a grand Masonic function, or the Associated Carpet-Baggers 
are celebrating their anniversary with a supper and a dance. 
Jingling glasses, Kentish fire, cheers and laughter, or the monoton- 
ous cadence of an indifferent band, rob us of our rest, and make 


us yearn for the day when it will be no longer necessary to take 
our ease in an inn. 











THE DEATH-AGONY OF LA SEMILLANTE. 


From THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


THREE years ago I was cruising in Sardinian seas, in the company 
of seven or eight sailors belonging to the Customs Marine service. 
It was a rough voyage for a land-lubber. During the whole month 
of March we had dirty weather; the east wind blew pitilessly, and 
the sea was black and threatening. 

One night, when scudding before the gale, our barque sought 
shelter at the entrance of the Strait of Bonifacio, in the midst of a 
cluster of islets. Their aspect was anything but attractive: huge 
bare rocks, black with birds, a few tufts of wormwood and mastic 
bushes, some pieces of rotting wood here and there in the mud, 
were the only objects to be seen. It was, however, far better to pass 
the night upon these rascally rocks than on the rough planks of 
an old half-decked barque, where the surf made itself perfectly at 
home, and a dry thread was impossible ; and so we contented our- 
selves with our quarters. 

No sooner had we landed, and the sailors begun to kindle the 
fire for cooking the bouillabaisse, than the owner of the boat called 
me to his side, and, pointing to a small piece of ground enclosed 
within a rough white wall, which I could hardly distinguish through 
the mist at the end of the islet, said, 

‘Will yon come to the cemetery ?’ 

‘To the cemetery, Lionetti? Where are we, then ?’ 

‘At the Lavezzi Islands, sir. It is here that the six hundred 
men who were lost with La Sémillante were interred ten years ago, 
in the very place where their frigate was wrecked. Poor fellows! 
they don’t have many visitors; the least we can do is to go and 
bid them ‘‘ good-morrow,”’ since we are here.’ 

‘With all my heart, Lionetti.’ 

What a melancholy spot was the cemetery of La Sémillante, 
with its rough low wall; its iron gate, so rusty and so hard to open; 
its silent little chapel ; and hundreds of black wooden crosses, half- 
hidden by the grass! Not one wreath of immortelles, not one 
‘souvenir’—nothing! Ah, the poor forsaken dead, how chill they 
must be in their chance graves! 

We knelt for a few minutes in silence. The master of the 
barque prayed aloud, while huge seagulls, the sole guardians of the 


cemetery, swooped over our heads, their hoarse cries mingling with 
the lamentation of the sea. 
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When Lionetti’s prayer was ended, we returned in silence to the 
point of the island at which our barque was moored. The sailors had 
not lost any time during our absence. We found a great fire burning 
under shelter of a rock, and a huge pot smoking suggestively. We 
all seated ourselves in a circle, with our feet to the fire, and on each 
man’s knee was speedily set a red earthenware bowl containing 
soup, in which two slices of black bread were steeped. Our meal 
was a silent one: we were all wet to the skin; we were all hungry ; 
and, besides, the cemetery was so near. For all that, when the 
bowls had been emptied, and our pipes were lighted, we began to 
talk a little; and of course we talked of La Sémillante. 

‘Tell me,’ said I to the master, who sat looking at the fire 
thoughtfully, ‘how did the thing happen ?’ 

‘How did the thing happen?’ repeated Lionetti, with a deep 
sigh. ‘ Ah, sir, that is what no one in the world could tell you. All 
we know is that La Semillante, carrying troops for the Crimea, left 
Toulon the evening before, in bad weather. During the night the 
weather got worse; it blew hard, it rained hard, and there was the 
heaviest sea that had ever been known. In the morning the wind 
fell a little, but the sea was still raging, and there was an infernal 
mist of the devil’s own raising, so that a beacon could not be 
seen at a cable’s length. You cannot have a notion, sir, of the 
treachery of those mists. But, for all that, my own belief is La 
Sémillante must have lost her rudder early in the morning; be- 
cause no sea-mist lasts, and unless his ship had been damaged, 
the captain would never have brought her here, to be crushed against 
the rocks. He was a good seaman; we all knew him. He had 
commanded the station at Corsica for three years, and knew the 
coast as well as I, who don’t know anything else.’ 

‘And at what hour is it supposed La Sémillante went down ?’ 

‘It must have been at noon; yes, sir, full midday. But then, 
with such a mist as that, the full midday was no more good to them 
than a night as black as a wolf’s muzzle. One of the coastguards- 
men told me that on that day, at about half-past eleven, he came 
out of his house to fasten back the shutters; his cap was whisked 
off his head by the wind; and at the risk of being carried away by 
the surf, he crawled after it on all-fours along the shore. The coast- 
guards are not rich, you know, and their caps come rather expensive. 
Well, just as this man caught hold of his cap, and lifted up his 
head, he saw a large ship flying before the wind, with all sails 
furled, in the direction of the Lavezzi Isles. This ship was sailing 
so fast that the coastguardsman had hardly time to see her dis- 
tinctly ; but there is every reason to believe she was La Sémillante ; 
for half an hour, after the shepherd of the isles heard upon these 
rocks— But here comes the very man I am speaking of, sir, and 
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he will tell you all about it himself. Good-morrow, Palombo. 
Come to the fire and warm yourself. Don’t be afraid.’ 

A man, muffled up in nondescript garments, whom I had observed 
hovering about our fire for some minutes previously, and whom I 
had taken to be one of the crew, for I ‘did not know there was a 
shepherd on the island, approached us timidly. 

He was an old man, half idiotic, and suffering from a leprous 
disease, which had swollen out his thick discoloured lips, so that 
they were horrible to see. With great difficulty he was made to 
understand what was required of him. When at length he com- 
prehended the matter, he put a finger under his hanging lip to 
hold it up while he was speaking, and told us how, on the day 
in question, at noon, he heard a terrific crash upon the rocks. As 
the island was all covered with water he could not get out, and it was 
not until the following day that, on opening his door, he saw the 
shore strewn with fragments of a wreck, and with corpses left 
there by the sea. He fled in terror to his boat, that he might 
make for Bonifacio and give the alarm. 

At this point the poor old leper, whom so much speech had 
wearied, seated himself on the ground, and the master of our 
barque took up the tale. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Lionetti, ‘it was this poor old fellow who came 
to tell us what had happened. He was almost mad with fear, and 
his head has never come right since then. But no wonder! Just 
imagine six hundred corpses in heaps upon the sand, all mixed up 
with shivered timbers and torn sails. Poor Sémillante! the sea had 
so literally dashed her to pieces that Palombo could hardly find 
wood enough among her fragments to make a paling for his hut. 
As for the men, they were almost all horribly mutilated and dis- 
figured ; it was pitiful to see them, grappled together in dreadful 
clusters. We found the captain in full dress, the chaplain with his 
stole on, and in a crevice between two rocks a poor little cabin-boy 
with open eyes; he looked as if he were still alive. But no; it 
was ordained that not one should escape.’ 

Here the master paused. 

‘ Look out, Nardi,’ he shouted ; ‘ the fire is getting low.’ 

Nardi flung two or three pieces of a tarred plank upon the 
embers, and the flames sprang up afresh. Then Lionetti resumed: 

‘ The saddest part of the story was this: just three weeks before 
the shipwreck, a little corvette, which was bound, like La Sémillante, 
for the Crimea, had been lost in the same way, almost in the same 
place—only, that time, we succeeded in saving the crew, and twenty 
artillerymen who were on board. The poor fellows were not in 
good case, as you may suppose. They were taken to Bonifacio, 
and we kept them with us for two days, and treated them in sailor- 
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like fashion. When they were all right and hearty again, we bade 
them good-bye and good-luck, and they returned to Toulon. Shortly 
afterwards they were embarked again for the Crimea—guess in what 
ship? In La Sémillante, sir! We found them all—every one of 
the twenty men—lying among the dead on this very spot where we 
are now. I myself picked up a fine young brigadier, with fair 
moustaches, a Parisian dandy, who had stayed at my house, and 
made us laugh all the time with his stories. It wrung my heart to 
come upon him there. Ah, Santa Madre!’ 

And thereupon Lionetti, who was greatly moved, shook the 
ashes out of his pipe, folded his dreadnought coat around him, and 
bade me ‘Good-night.’ The sailors talked together, for a little 
while longer, in low tones; then, one after another, the pipes were 
put out, and there was no more talking. The old shepherd went 
his way, and I was left alone to my reflections amid the slumbering 
crew. 

Being still under the impression of the gloomy narrative which 
I had just heard, I tried to reconstruct in my fancy the unfortunate 
ship and the story of her death-agony, which only the seagulls 
beheld. Certain details had struck me: the captain in full dress, 
the chaplain’s stole, the twenty gunners; and these helped me to 
trace out the scenes of the drama. I saw the frigate setting 
sail from Toulon in the night; she goes out of harbour; the sea is 
rough, the wind is terrible; but the captain is a gallant seaman, 
and all is quiet on board. 

In the morning the sea-mist rises; and then there is some 
anxiety on board La Sémillante. The whole crew is on deck, and 
the captain never leaves the poop. It is very dark between decks, 
where the soldiers are shut up, and the atmosphere is stifling. 
Some of the men who are ill are lying upon their knapsacks. 
The vessel rocks terribly ; it is impossible to stand upright. Groups 
of men sit upon the floor, holding by the benches, and talking ; but 
they have to shout at each other to make themselves heard. A few 
are beginning to be frightened. ‘Look here! Shipwrecks are — 
very common occurrences on these coasts, you know.’ The rescued 
gunners are there to bear witness to that, and what they tell is 
by no means encouraging. There’s their brigadier, especially, a 
Parisian, who is always joking; and he really makes one shudder 
with his jests. ‘A shipwreck! Why, it’s capital fan—no better ! 
We shall get off with a cold bath; and then we shall be taken to 
Bonifacio, and eat blackbirds at Lionetti’s.’ And then the young 
gunners who have been through it all before laugh. 

Of a sudden there comes a crash! What is that? What is 
happening? ‘The rudder has been carried away, says a sailor, as 
he crosses the between-decks at a run and dripping wet. That 
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incorrigible brigadier calls after him, ‘Bon voyage!’ but this time 
nobody laughs. 

A great tumult on deck. The mist is blinding; the sailors 
come and go, frightened, feeling their way. The ship is rudderless; 
her course is therefore at random—there is no more handling of her. 
La Sémillante, drifting, flies like the wind. At this moment the 
coastguardsman sees her passing by. It is half-past eleven. Ahead 
of the frigate a noise like the firing of cannon is heard. The 
breakers, the breakers! This is the end; there is no more hope; 
the ship is driving right ahead on shore. The captain goes down 
into his cabin, but reappears in a few minutes, and resumes his 
place upon the poop, in uniform. He has dressed himself to die! 

The soldiers between-decks look at each other nervously, but 
they say nothing; the sick men endeavour to rise; the gay little 
brigadier no longer laughs; the door is opened, and the chaplain 
stands upon the threshold, wearing his stole. ‘On your knees, 
my children!’ Every man there obeys him; and, in a loud, clear, 
steady voice, the priest begins to recite the prayers for those in the 
death-agony. 

A terrific shock, a cry—one single awful cry—outstretched 
arms, clinging hands, wild eyes, and before them the vision of death 
shooting like a lightning-flash. 

Mercy! 

Thus all through the night I dreamed, summoning back, after 
the lapse of ten years, the spirit of the poor ship whose fragments 
lay strewn around me. Down in the strait the tempest was raging, 
the flame of our bivouac-fire was blown about wildly by the gale, 
and I could hear the straining of the cable as our barque rose and 
fell upon the green foaming water at the foot of the great rocks. 
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SOME APRIL BIRDS. 





Apriz has been greeted by some old poet as the ‘ true Medea of the 
vear, That makest all things young and fresh appear.’ It is the 
month of bud and even of blossom, of secular as well as of eccle- 
siastical festival, of fools and of wise men, of cuckoos and of bulls. 
In the illustration which accompanies these remarks there may be 
seen the two symbols of the month, bipedal and quadrupedal, appro- 
priately limned by the artist of Z'ime. In ordinary allegorical 
representations of April, Taurus is bestridden by the incarnate 
spirit of the spring, scattering flowers and buds. In this picture 
the vernal divinity is replaced by the vernal bird; the countenance 
of the bird curiously resembles that of a face which most readers 
of Time will recognise. Since the days when the perturbed spirits 
of the daughters of the Athenian king found a resting-place under 
the plumage of the nightingale, birds have always been regarded 
as the appropriate habitat of human souls. The solitary chough, 
which may often be seen keeping watch over Tintagel by the 
Cornish sea, is the fabled prison-house of Arthur of the Round 
Table. All that there was immortal of Pythagoras lodged itself 
in a peacock. Horace anticipated the stages of his gradual assimi- 
lation to the swanlike form, suitable to him as a poet, in some 
lines which have puzzled and pained many generations of school- 
boys. There are some honest people in a west of England village 
who are sincerely persuaded that every carrion crow is a translated 
and defunct murderer. The cuckoo also is, no doubt, to be identi- 
fied with some mode of human existence; for the present, how- 
ever, it will be enough to regard it as the equivalent of a particular 
and unmistakable form of intellectual activity. Ornithologically 
speaking, the cuckoo does not come among us till April; journal- 
istically considered, the voice of the cuckoo was heard in the streets 
of London on Friday, the 11th of March. As a newspaper he 
‘showed his bill’ just a month before, according to the popular 
lines, he does as a bird. Many other differences might be indicated 
between. the two. The song of the cuckoo, as it wings its flight 
over the woods of England, is apt to be a trifle monotonous. Of 
monotony at least the readers of the journal of that name cannot 
complain. In the last tale of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
‘The Two Sisters,’ there is introduced ‘the Bulbul Hezar, the 
talking bird, which tells everything.’ The same feathered little 
creature reappears in one of the fairy stories of the Countess 
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D’Aulnoy, as the-green bird of the Arctic regions, which can reveal 
every secret, and impart information of events past, present, or to 
come. It was in search of this omniscient fowl of the air that 
there sallied forth Prince Cherry, Prince Brightsun, Prince Felix, 
and Prince Fairstar. The Cuckoo knows a great deal more, and 
tells a great deal more, than it was ever in the power of the little 
green bird to do, and may be purchased at all newsvendors’ for the 
price of one penny. 

There is another bird besides the cuckoo which is a good deal about 
just now, and for which the present month is eminently suitable. So 
long as there are dupes there will be knaves; and while the brood of 
Ensign pigeons flit through the air, the dark shadow cast by Major 
Hawk will never be wanting in the distance. Mr. Affable Hawk is one 
of the best characters in the Game of Speculation; and Lord Frederick 
Verisopht’s bear-leader, Sir Mulberry Hawk, ‘was remarkable for 
his tact in ruining young gentlemen of fortune. With all the boldness 
of an original genius,’ continues Dickens, ‘ Sir Mulberry had struck 
out an entirely new course of treatment, quite opposed to the usual 
method, his custom being to keep down those whom he took in 
hand, and to give them their own way. Thus he made them his 
butts in a double sense, for he emptied them with good address 
and made them the laughing-stock of society.’ Major Hawk 
may be known to us under one of many semblances. His young 
friend has an idea that he can add to his pleasure and his fortune 
by going on the turf, and possibly by investing in a racing-stud. 
The Major is at hand to show him how to do the thing effectively 
and economically. Or Telemachus would like to rattle the bones a 
little, and Mentor puts him in the way of doing it. It is conceiv- 
able that no serious harm may come, and, to say the truth, Tele- 
machus is a much more knowing youth than he used to be. There 
are pigeons and pigeons; and the juvenile dove which now most 
frequently flecks the azure of London life is by no means easy for 
hawk to bring down—a regular blue rock, in fact, strong on the 
wing, and hard to disable. The thing, however, is done never- 
theless, and one fine morning the pigeon wakes up to find that he 
is well-nigh as clean plucked as was ever any bird exposed for 
sale in a Bond-street poulterer’s. The odd thing is that, though 
his plumage has gone, he frequently contrives to wing a few yards 
more of flight. He flies, in fact, without wings, and gambles without 


money. Play and pay was once his motto; play and don’t pay is 


his principle now. But this is not the sort of thing which can last. 
He has, sooner or later, to make tracks ; and he quietly disappears, 
no one knows or cares whither. He is but another bubble which 


has danced for a moment on the surface of the great ocean of 
London life, and has then burst. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 


Book the Third. 
Cuarprer VIII. 


Sir Tuomas Hickaturirt and his widowed mother were seated 
together in the large drawing-room at Poynings Abbey. It was 
Wednesday morning, and at one o’clock Tom had promised Sophy 
that he would repair to Little Stillingfleet, to pay the last tribute of 
respect to her father’s memory, by attending the primitive funeral 
ceremony which was to take place in the garden. 

The day was a mild one for the season, damp having succeeded 
the recent frosts. The landscape, as seen from the bay-window, 
was fraught with melancholy repose. The distant woods were 
shrouded in mist, the long terrace-walk looked sad and funereal, 
with its clipped yews and sculptured urns, which, like the garden- 
beds, were devoid of flowers, and all Nature seemed gray and death- 
like in her unwonted stillness. The great gilt clock above the 
mantelpiece chimed eleven ; and Tom, who had been looking absently 
out of window, walked towards the fire, and flung himself back in an 
easy-chair, where he remained for some time, too much absorbed, 
apparently, in watching the clock, to converse, or to dip into any 
of the morning papers which were lying upon a table close at 
hand. Lady Hickathrift was not sitting, as usual, in the embra- 
sure of the window. Her chair had been moved nearer to the fire- 
place ; a knitted shawl was wrapped round her gaunt shoulders; and 
as she bent forward, over her worsted-work, the langour and general 
depression of her appearance, combined with sundry oft-recurring 
coughs, sighs, and sniffs, denoted that, in addition to her recent 
bereavement, she was suffering from a severe cold. Tom, too, 
coughed now and then, as he fidgeted uneasily in his chair, and 
stretched out his long legs in the leathern spatterdashes which 
he affected in common with most of his out-door retainers. This 
cough proceeded entirely from nervousness, but it furnished his 


mother with an excuse for touching once more upon the subject 
nearest to her heart. 
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‘My dear boy,’ she began, looking up from her embroidery, and 
contemplating her stalwart son through somewhat misty spectacles, 
‘Ihave lately heard you coughing several times ; and this, joined to 
all the trouble and anxiety you are now undergoing (not for your own 
sake, as I well know), is making me really exceedingly anxious.’ 

‘O, I’m all right, thanks, mother!’ rejoined Tom cheerfully. 
‘I’m sure I can’t tell why I coughed. You know I’m as strong as 
a buffalo-bull.’ 

‘I’m not at all sure of that,’ returned his mother, with an omi- 
nous shake of the head and its accompanying trappings. ‘ Not 
that you inherit any delicacy of constitution from my family, who, 
notwithstanding my present severe attack, have always been ac- 
counted strong. But poor dear Sir Peckham, your father, lost two 
sisters, both young—one died, indeed, when quite an infant; and 
the other was, as you may have heard, a twin, who are generally 
very difficult to rear, especially boys: this one, however, was a little 
girl. Both succumbed to bronchitis ; and I cannot express to you, 
my dear, how worried I very often am with regard to your bronchial 
tubes (I remarked this the other day to Peacock, as she will tell 
you, upon hearing you cough) ; and then, with all this, is mixed up 
these dreadful funeral arrangements, and you, constantly standing 
about in damp boots, and this poor girl, for whom, I assure you, I 
do feel most sincerely ; and, indeed, had it not been for this tire- 
some attack of influenza...’ 

‘I told her that, mother,’ interrupted Tom eagerly. ‘And she 
perfectly understood. In fact, she’s now so dreadfully knocked up 
with all this, herself, that I don’t think, even if you went to her, she 
could see you. ... She only sees me, I’m sure, because she’s 
obliged. She often says how much she wishes to be left alone just 
now; and, of course, one understands—’ 

‘Yes, I can understand, my dear boy, that she should not care, 
particularly,’ to see me,’ said Lady Hickathrift, in a somewhat 
injured tone, as she drew forth her black-edged pocket-handkerchief, 
and began trumpeting like a wild elephant. ‘I am now no longer 
young, and young people, more especially girls, prefer generally to 
associate with persons of their own age. Sophia St. Clair must know, 
however, that I was young once, and that, like her, I had my 
troubles, of one kind and another; and no one, I venture to think, 
could advise her better than J could, upon most subjects, particu- 
larly with regard to any engagement she might wish to form, for, 
as you know (though perhaps it is not my place to mention it), I 
was much admired, and the very year that my portrait was engraved 
in the Book of Beauty... « 

‘I am sure Sophy knows how kindly you feel towards her,’ 
interrupted Tom, who knew the impending anecdote by heart. 
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‘And she’s very much obliged to you. She told me to thank you 
the other day.’ 

But Lady Hickathrift felt that she could not waste time in beat- 
ing about the bush. 

‘Tom,’ she said, suddenly laying down her worsted needle, and 
removing her thimble, ‘ some time ago, you may remember that 1 
presented you with an old and valuable ring. . . . When I gave it, 
my dear boy, I made known to you my wishes upon the subject. 
It was given me, as you are aware, by your poor dear father, who 
placed it upon my finger with his own hand. ... I have hitherto 
abstained from questioning you with regard to it; but the moment 
has now come when it is impossible to delay any longer, .... 
and I am therefore compelled to ask you, Where is that valuable 
family jewel? Js it, or is it not, upon the finger of Sophia St. 
Clair ?’ 

She asked this question in a tragic manner, rendered all the more 
impressive by the allusion to Sophy as ‘ Sophia,’ a name by which 
she was hardly ever called saving upon extra-solemn occasions. 

‘It’s not upon her finger,’ answered the young man hesitat- 
ingly, and with a rising colour. ‘ At least, it isn’t there yet. 
Nothing is quite settled. Her father’s death has put all other 
thoughts out of her head.’ 

It was neither vanity, nor the consciousness that ‘ he was a Hick- 
athrift,’ which prevented Tom from saying at once that Sophy had 
not exactly accepted him. He dreaded lest the wrath of his devoted 
mother should fall upon her innocent head; and, as he felt now 
buoyed up with hopes for the future, he thought it would be wiser 
to temporise. But, fortunately, the notion that Sophy could pos- 
sibly have refused her son, never entered Lady Hickathrift’s mind. 
Such a supposition would have seemed to her to be against all 
nature. Nevertheless, a little maternal experience brought to bear 
upon the method of her son’s courting would do no harm. It 
occurred to her that he might be growing almost too slavish and 
subservient. 

‘Sophia St. Clair,’ said she, therefore, ‘although most sweet- 
looking, and indeed well-bred, considering her extraordinary educa- 
tion (as everybody remarked at our ball), is not yet old enough to 
know that one should not treat even the young man one is engaged 
to exactly like an upper servant—making him fetch and carry, and 
run messages in all weathers, as she does you, especially a young 
man of good family, who (but for the position of the two properties) 
might do so much better. I have heard, too, that girls do not 
always prefer the men who submit to such treatment.’ 

‘I can assure you, mother,’ protested Tom, ‘that the very little 
I have done was quite of my own free will, indeed it was. She 
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knows how pleased I am to be of use to her in any way, otherwise 
I feel sure she’d never ask me.’ 

‘ All the same,’ continued her ladyship, ‘I have been told that 
girls generally prefer people who are not at their beck and call; 
and I am sure this is the case with gentlemen. I have always 
found, in my own experience, that whenever I ill-treated any of my 
admirers, their devotion invariably increased; and I have heard 
the same thing said by persons whose opinion I value... . J A great 

many years ago, before I became engaged to your dear father, I 
might have contracted a marriage with a personage of much higher 
rank, and whose personal appearance equalled, almost, that of Sir 
Peckham, who, nevertheless, I even then preferred. ... The war 
was going on at the time, and the militia was called out. They 
were quartered, I remember, at Colchester (I feel almost certain 
that was the place); and I was taken to a dinner-party given 
in the neighbourhood. It was here that this gentleman proposed 
to me. ... He was wonderfully handsome, particularly when in 
uniform ; and I can perfectly well remember the terrible state he 
was in when I refused him. He was excessively tall, too— 
so that had I married him, there is no doubt but that, all the 
same, you would have been a very large-framed young man, as you 
are, dear, at present, although, as a very celebrated physician once 
told me, great height is not by any means a sign of strength... . 
He was, also, of a most generous and warm-hearted disposition, 
but was trepanned—that is to say, a small piece of silver had been 
let into a hole in the top of his head, the result of an accident ; 
and this made him exceedingly flighty in manner, though he was a 
gentleman all over. ... The more I discarded his attentions, the 
more pressing he became (which confirms me in my previous opinion) ; 
and at last, driven to desperation by my coldness, he volunteered, 
and rushed frantically to the wars, where he placed himself in the 
front ranks of his regiment, and insisted on riding upon a white 
horse. Being so tall made him an excellent mark for the enemy ; 
and, through a remarkable coincidence, one of the bullets by which 
he was destroyed entered his head by the original aperture ; so that, 
by being driven in still further towards the brain, the small piece of 
silver which had been inserted was partly the cause of his death, as 
it had once been the means of his disappointment in affection ; since, 
apart from my decided preference for your dear father, I had made 
up my mind never to marry a gentleman who was trepanned, know- 
ing that they are not always responsible for their actions, and one 
(whom I once knew slightly) having got up in the middle of the 
night, and attempted to murder his wife ; and I have often thought, 
since, what a misfortune this first accident was for him, though “but 
slight in itself (the place was no bigger than a sixpence), changing, 
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so to speak, the whole current of his life, and eventually depriving 
him of it. .. . All this was most extraordinary and remarkable, and 
caused the greatest sensation at the time, for he was exceedingly 
well known, being in the best possible society. He had not then 
come into the title, but did so eventually, by an odd circumstance ; 
and it was unfortunate one could not have foreseen this earlier, as 
he was a collateral. I will merely add that, had I married him 
instead of poor dear Sir Peckham (as I used often to tell him), I 
should be sitting now in the presence of a Duke... . But perhaps 
I have told you this before ?’ 

Yes, Tom had certainly heard of this affecting incident more 
than once, but it had always interested him; and he often found 
himself wondering what would have been his own position and indi- 
viduality had it not been for the small piece of silver introduced into 
the head of the hero of the romance. Directly one begins to specu- 
late, however, as to who one might have been, if one’s mother had 
not married one’s father, the brain becomes bewildered. 

It would have been difficult, perhaps, for any one but an affec- 
tionate son, to conceive that so much despair should have taken 
possession of even a hare-brained ‘ collateral,’ upon being refused 
by this gaunt old lady with the high nose, who still dwelt so fondly 
upon the memory. Lady Hickathrift, like most fair women with 
large features, had not preserved many traces of loveliness after the 
completion of her tenth lustre; and, as she had not married parti- 
cularly early in life, she was now advancing rapidly towards her 
twelfth. 

Tom could not detect the faintest resemblance to the idealised 
portrait of a young lady, with saucer eyes and ringlets, which had 
once appeared in the Bool: of Beauty, and of which impressions were 
to be seen suspended in every available nook and corner at the 
Abbey, as well as in nearly all the cottages on the estate. Still, 
some one has said, somewhere, that ‘ everybody’s mother has been 
beautiful ;? the meaning of which, obviously, is, that whatever 
charms may be possessed by a mother are almost sure to be fondly 
exaggerated by her children; so that to Tom, who was no exception 
to this rule, the desperation of the presumptive duke, with the hole 
in his head, may not have appeared quite so unaccountable as to 
the reader. He was not allowing his mind to dwell upon these 
subjects now, however. The hands of the clock upon the chimney- 
piece were veering round to noon; and, although Sophy had begged 
that he would not go to the trouble of arraying himself in mourning, 
there were one or two trifling modifications in his dress which he 
desired to make before setting out. 

‘I will go off to the wars, certainly,’ he said, rising, and walking 
towards his mother, in order to pay the customary tribute, ‘ if 
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you really think she’ll like me better when I’m away. There’s 
something going on in Afghanistan, or I might go out and fight 
for the Carlists.’ 

‘Not for worlds, my darling boy!’ exclaimed Lady Hickathrift, 
in pardonable terror. ‘An only son like you !—an only child, I 
may say—it is not to be thought of! But you might threaten to 
do it. Iam sure anything to do with a war always has a great 
effect upon girls. You might appear, at any rate, to be going away 
somewhere; and then, from what I know of young ladies, I think 
she will at once make up her mind.’ 

‘And say ‘‘ yes” ?’ he hazarded, scanning wistfully the maternal 
features. 

‘And say ‘‘ yes,” of course,’ she replied decidedly. ‘ Indeed, 
what else could she say to such an offer? And, although you 
might do so very much better, I shall have some causes for thank- 
fulness. I shall be glad to know that you are comfortably settled 
with a girl to whom I believe you are attached ; and it is satisfac- 
tory to know, too, that Sophia St. Clair is so well off.’ 

‘I hope you don’t think, mother,’ said Tom, colouring, ‘ that I 
should be influenced at all by that.’ 

‘No, my dear boy, knowing you as I do, I confess I should be 
surprised to hear that you had thought of this matter ; and there 
is happily no need that you should marry for money, although with 
so large a property to manage, and a house of this size, one can 
hardly possess too large a fortune. However, you have, of course, 
never considered these things; but J, as your mother, am justified 
in doing so, and I have lately talked a great deal upon the subject 
with Andrew Locke (who is much interested in the estate, and a 
most respectable man into the bargain), and he greatly desires 
that Little Stillingfleet and the Abbey lands should be again united, 
for it seems they were once a part of the same estate.’ 

‘They are so marked down in the old maps,’ said Tom, ‘ and 
painted-in in yellow, as far as what is now the fruit-garden.’ 

His mind clung fondly to this circumstance, which he looked 
upon as propitious. 

‘ But besides this,’ continued Lady Hickathrift, ‘there is no 
use disguising that Sophia St. Clair has other prospects, upon which 
(Andrew Locke assures me) she could even raise money by and by ; 
and there is a circumstance (a very sad circumstance, indeed, to those 
immediately concerned) which seems to point out that this possibility 
is no longer so very improbable—that it is, in fact, quite as likely to 
happen as anything else (everything being arranged for us by Provi- 
dence). I met Mrs. St. Clair at Mr. Spearing’s the other day, and 
I had some conversation with her. She is seriously anxious about 
her son...’ 


’ 
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‘About Godfrey ? Why, surely he was all right only the other 
day ?’ 

, ‘Yes; but the ways of Providence are very mysterious. They 
are not owr ways. You remember the most sudden and unexpected 
death of your blessed father ? ... But the young are constantly cut 
off, as well as those who are in the flower of their age. . .’ 

‘ But has anything happened to him, then?’ asked Tom, looking 
bewildered. 

‘I believe he is still alive,’ replied Lady Hickathrift, reeommenc- 
ing to stitch violently at her embroidery. ‘ But she is extremely 
anxious about him, as one can well imagine that a mother would be. 
He is abroad, and I could not quite make out whether it is a fever 
or an accident ; for, on account of my cold, and being the first time 
I had ventured out (as you know), Peacock had insisted upon wrap- 
ping my squirrel spencer completely over my head and ears, begging 
me, at the same time, to hold my muff up to my mouth, and not 
converse, and we were not able therefore to enter into particulars. 
Ihave never considered Mrs. St. Clair to be a person of much feeling ; 
but she seemed seriously alarmed.’ 

[‘I can only think of one way in which to account for Godfrey’s 
persistent absence,’ Godfrey's pretended mother had remarked 
recently, to her friend and adviser, Mr. Pettigrew. ‘ And that is, to 
trump up some tale about an illness abroad. Should he make up 
his mind to behave sensibly and return, one might easily say it was 
a false report—-some one of the same name—or something.’ 

‘But supposing he does not return?’ Mr. Pettigrew had 
inquired. 

‘Then,’ Mrs. St. Clair had answered, ‘his illness may have 
ended fatally, and carried him off; and perhaps this will be the 
best way out of the scrape. My impression is, that if that girl at 
Stillingfleet were to be married to some rich man, so that there 
would never be any chance of her wanting what he so absurdly 
wishes to surrender to her, he might come back as if nothing had 
happened. He’s proud as Lucifer, as you know, and is capable of 
giving everybody a good deal of trouble yet.’] 

Tom Hickathrift, who was far from suspecting any one of wishing 
to set afloat an untrue rumour of such serious import, experienced 
a very decided emotion at his mother’s intelligence. His heart, 
indeed, gave such a sudden bound, that he could not help pausing to 
analyse its significance. Certainly, he would have despised himself 
had he discovered that the illness of his suspected rival afforded him 
any gratification. It would be a most shocking thing were Godfrey 
to be cut off in the flower of his youth; and it would probably, if 
what he feared was true, prove another terrible blow to poor Sophy. 
He was sure, therefore, that he hoped, with all his heart, that 
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he might recover. But still, as he was so seriously ill, without 
blame to anybody, perhaps it was just a3 well that he was out of 
England. His illness would have been a very great anxiety to 
Sophy at this moment, had he been laid up at Dallingridge House. 
But, meanwhile, the hands of the clock were moving on. 

‘I must go now, mother,’ he said, as, stooping down, he paid 
tribute ; ‘and I sha’n’t forget your good advice.’ 

‘No, my dear boy; pray consider it. You ought to be very 
much less humble, I can assure you. . . . Persons in your position 
must remember their dignity sometimes, though it is often disagree- 
able ; still, it is a necessity, as I was remarking to Peacock only the 
other day.’ 

Lady Hickathrift did not care to confide to her son to what extent 
the whole idea and plan of action had been due to the influence of 
Peacock, who, owing to certain ‘ wheels within wheels,’ had been 
led to take this particular view of the case. Years ago, when Miss 
Peacock first entered Lady Hickathrift’s service, she had possessed 
considerable personal attraction. She was, besides, of a proud and 
ambitious disposition, with high notions about the future. The 
generous living at the Abbey had gradually dispelled the first of 
these attributes, whilst other external influences had combined to 
bring about a change in her plans. Upon beholding Andrew Locke, 
who occupied the position of land-steward and general outdoor fac- 
totum, and who was, indeed, as she had remarked to herself, ‘ almost 
a gentleman,’ she had conceived for him a violent affection, or, more 
properly speaking, an affection for the notion of becoming ‘ almost a 
lady,’ and for living in the pretty ivy lodge which was then inhabited 
by the unsuspecting bachelor. This was about as reasonable an 
ambition as if any ordinary young person had set her cap at an 
unmarried Prime Minister or Archbishop of Canterbury, and she was 
destined to suffer for her temerity. Andrew Locke was one of the 
most unsusceptible and self-contained of men. He was essentially 
practical and unsentimental, and, being entirely wrapped up in his 
profession, he had never felt the least need even of female society 
in the abstract, let alone of a wife. Miss Peacock, indeed, soon 
found that she was morally battering her head against a wall, and 
casting the pearls of her affection before an unappreciative swine ; 
and, as is often the case, her feelings underwent a very violent re- 
action, her affection turning forthwith into something very much 
resembling hate, although, as Mr. Green, of the George, had come 
forward at this moment and flung himself into the breach, she might 
reasonably have been expected to be more forgiving. In a dull 
country place, there is nothing like an active antipathy to set time 
flying, and lend excitement and interest to the days; and such an 
antipathy as this Peacock felt for the unconscious land-steward. She 
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persisted new in remuing counter to his inclinations, whenever ho 
chanced to make them puvlicly kucwn, and in influencing her mis- 
tress, who confided in her blindly, against all his avowed projects. 
One of these projects, as she had found out from Lady Hickathrift, 
was the reunion of the Abbey lands and Little Stillingfleet through 
the marriage of Sir Thomas with Miss St. Clair; and notwithstand- 
ing that she had greatly admired Sophy’s appearance at the ball, and 
that she had been much taken by her charm of manner, the fact that 
Andrew Locke had been the first to desire this arrangement fur- 
nished the wily Abigail with a sufficient reason for objecting to 
it, or at any rate for endeavouring to show up its disadvantageous 
side. Hence it was that Mr. Green, of the George, had been 
supposed to have said that ‘the whole thing right down passed his 
understanding,’ when the ‘ young Sir Tummus’ could have ‘ had the 
pick of all the county ladies ;’ whilst the Miss Spearings—who had 
just stepped in to tea at the Abbey, after measuring Sophy for a black- 
merino dress, with ‘pipings’ of crape—were understood to have 
‘passed the remark’ that, although Miss St. Clair was ‘a nice- 
looking young lady enough, with a very stylish figure,’ she was not 
worthy to black the boots of ‘ the young Sir Tummus,’ and that the 
very idea of his marrying her ‘ tickled their feelings’ so exceedingly 
that they were ‘ fit to crack their sides with laughter.’ Expressing 
an opinion on her own account, Peacock informed her mistress that 
she was sure the son of the house was ‘too ’umble and slavified,’ 
and that a more ‘ gumptious and owdacious’ line of conduct would be 
far preferable under the circumstances. 

It was in consequence of these friendly suggestions that Lady 
Hickathrift, who was very much under the dominion of her maid, 
had reproved her son for his humility, and had even succeeded in 
obtaining from him a promise that he would make some change in 
his future tactics. 

‘ After the funeral,’ he said, as he quitted the apartment. ‘I 
couldn’t possibly seem unkind or hard on her now, poor little thing. 
After all this trouble is over, however, I might threaten to go away 
somewhere, and get her to make up her mind.’ 

It was now nearly half-past twelve, and quite time for him to set 
out for Little Stillingfleet, whither, therefore, he bent his steps by 
the short cut across the well-known fields, past the figure of the old 
scarecrow. But before leaving the Abbey, in spite of Sophy’s in- 
junction, he doffed his shooting-jacket for a garment of a more severe 
cut, and donned a black wideawake, instead of the gray one he 


usually wore, with the row of woodcock’s feathers stuck in the 
hatband. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


By half-past two o’clock Sophy’s father had been quietly laid to 
rest in the familiar earth of his own garden, hardly a bow-shot from 
the little sitting-room in which he had passed so many peaceful 
hours, meditating, in his darkness, upon those great mysteries of 
life and death, which, peradventure, were made clear to him now. 

Abdallah, who had shared with Nelus the duties of sexton, 
pushed back the fez from his brow, and began cleaning the flat of 
his spade upon the turf. His bearing was sad and reverential, with 
something of the wistful manner of a dog who has obeyed orders 
and awaits more. He would have liked, perhaps, to have howled, 
or to have uttered at least the discordant croonings peculiar to the 
funerals of his native land, the absence of which may have made 
the ceremony seem, from his point of view, to be wanting in com- 
pleteness. Nelus, who felt no particular impression beyond that of 
an undertaking achieved, shouldered the spades and pickaxes and 
disappeared in the direction of the stables, whilst Sophy and ‘ the 
young Sir Tummus’ walked together sadly towards the house. 

Tom had read aloud some portions of the Burial Service at the 
grave ; but he would have felt happier could they have been uttered 
by an ordained minister of the Established Church. He yearned 
for this, as Abdallah may have yearned for the crooning, feeling that 
it would have satisfied some kind of spiritual want in his nature. 

‘I am glad that this dreadful morning is over at last,’ said 
Sophy sadly, when they reached the sitting-room; ‘ and I am glad, 
too, that you read what you did. In the idea of sowing the seed 
which is to be raised in incorruption, there is certainly something 
consoling. It has been made use of, I suppose, in all the great 
religions ever since they were first invented ?’ 

‘It is the belief and hope expressed in the Christian religion,’ 
Tom answered. He always seemed to repudiate the notion of look- 
ing upon the ‘ surviving creeds,’ as it were, in the conglomerate. 

He thought Sophy looked very beautiful, notwithstanding her 
pale cheeks, and he knew too, that, as her name signified, she was 
extremely wise; but he wished that she could have felt more respect 
for what her father had irreverently termed the ‘jelly-moulds of 
form and doctrine.’ Nobody, however, could be quite perfect. 

The black-merino dress, which had been hastily ‘run up’ by the 
Miss Spearings, was, he thought, singularly becoming. Although 
composed of simple material, it was fashioned after a newer style 
than either the shepherd’s plaid or the blue serge (both old friends) ; 
and as it was rather close-fitting, it followed faithfully the lines of 
Sophy’s graceful figure. He would have liked to have inaugurated 
the new system, to have talked about going to the wars, and settled 
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his future then and there. But the occasion, he felt, was too solemn 
for love-making ; and he resolved, therefore, to wait for at least a 
week before he essayed putting into practice his mother’s advice. 

In about this time, as it happened, an opportunity presented 
itself. Sophy sent for him to consult him upon a matter of 
business, and her messenger arrived just as he was considering 
whether or no it would be too soon to pay her a visit. He had 
felt brave as a lion, until he knew almost for certain that he 
should behold the object of his affections. Then he became sud- 
denly nervous and apprehensive. He determined, all the same, to 
obey the summons, and to listen to what Sophy had to say before 
he spoke of himself. Through the praiseworthy, though unusual, 
expedition of a London silversmith, he was enabled, also, to present 
himself armed with what he hoped might prove an acceptable pro- 
pitiatory offering to his divinity. This was no other than the shell 
of the ill-fated ‘ Alexander,’ which a cunning artificer had transformed 
into a real art-treasure, in the form of a casket with large clasps, 
resembling those of a medizval missal. The genius of the mighty 
and impetuous Florentine himself could scarcely have conceived a 
more harmonious design ; and the inside was almost as tasteful 
as the exterior, although here a modern utilitarian element had 
been introduced. It was lined throughout with soft blue satin, the 
lower portion of the shell being fitted up with scissors, penknife, 
bodkin, stiletto, and thimble ; whilst, upon pressing a small silver 
spring at the top, the lid flew open, and discovered a hollow spase, 
beautifully lined and quilted, which was evidently intended as a 
secret receptacle for treasures. Upon the outside of the shell, in 
the centre of one of the naturally-designed squares, Sophy’s initials 
had been inlaid most artistically, the two S’s twisting and twirling 
themselves together in silvery wedlock, like two amorous serpents, 
until it was utterly impossible to tell them apart. Upon the edge 
of the mounting was engraved a short obituary notice: ‘ Alexander, 
died Oct. 20, 1838, aged 23 years.’ ‘Katen by rats,’ had been 
added, in pencil, upon a small scrap of paper attached to the rim, 
subject to Sophy’s approbation. ‘Tom was not quite sure whether 
she would desire that this should be permanently engraved. Alto- 
gether, Alexander had never looked half so handsome during the 
period of his incarnation; and any one, excepting an extravagant 
fancier of ‘ Testudinata,’ must have considered him a more desirable 
possession in his present phase. 
_ Sophy was very much gratified with this offering, although she 
immediately returned the penknife, scissors, and stiletto, ‘ because,’ 
she explained, ‘all sharp-pointed presents are supposed to cut 
ove. 

About the bodkin she was a little undecided at first, but she 
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ended by retaining it, efter she had felt that its point was quite 
blunt and harmless. 

‘You'll think me very silly, I’ve no doubt,’ she said; ‘ but 
though I am not what you call religious, I have two or three little 
fetishisms of my own, and this is one of them.’ 

Tom felt that he could not take umbrage at any superstition, 
however foolish, which attested a desire to retain his affection. He 
possessed ‘fetishisms’ of the same kind himself, and he therefore 
returned the little instruments to his pocket, feeling that Sophy’s 
speech was propitious. Before he ventured to speak of his hopes, 
however, he had to listen to what Sophy had to say. 

Since seeing him she had received a visitor. Looking up one 
day—as she sat in solitude in the window-seat—from the book she 
was trying to read, she was aware of a brisk footstep upon the 
gravel-walk, and the figure of a little old woman, dressed in gray, 
went past the window very quickly and rang at the bell. Sophy 
heard her take off her clogs in the porch, and she knew also, by the 
sound, that she had leant her umbrella up against the wall, with 
its point in the tray of the scraper. Then the gray cloak was 
evidently taken off and suspended ; and, after a few short coughs, 
the little old woman was ushered into the sitting-room by Jane, and 
announced as ‘ Miss Hornblower,’ by which Sophy knew that she 
was the daughter of the old Rector of Dallingridge, whom she had 
sometimes seen, in past days, riding in the direction of Poynings 
Abbey towards luncheon-time. 

The animosity Sophy had fostered in herself towards the ministers 
of the Established Church, which had lately become intensified 
by the behaviour of Mr. Pettigrew and the Dean, caused this little 
fog-coloured woman to produce upon her no very pleasant effect. 
She had risen from her seat, book in hand, and stood confronting 
her visitor with flashing eyes and distended nostrils. 

‘How cold your hands are!’ Miss Hornblower exclaimed by 
way of greeting, possessing herself suddenly of one of her hands 
before she had time to resist. ‘A good pulse, though,’ she added, 
after a moment’s attention. ‘ You know, my dear, that I am half 
a doctor.’ 

Sophy had already heard this. She had heard, also, that most 
of this medical knowledge had been acquired by visiting the poor, 
and by ministering to their necessities. As she remembered this, 
and looked at the kindly expression which beamed from the keen 
gray eyes of the little old maid, her heart warmed unconsciously 
towards her. She thawed too, somewhat, in her manner. 

‘This is rather a cold house in winter,’ she said gravely ; ‘ and 
I’ve been sitting for some time near the window . . .’ 

‘Where, I’ve no doubt, there’s a draught,’ interposed Miss 
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Hornblower sharply. ‘The house, too, is built in a hole, and 
probably upon blue clay. I can see that the walls are like egg- 
shells ; and what a miserable fire !’ 

‘This room has always been supposed to be warm,’ replied 
Sophy, taking up the cudgels in defence of her home. She pro- 
tested rather feebly, however, recognising in Mary Anne Hornblower 
a master-mind, and having been taken when completely off her 
guard. ‘There’s a cellar under all this part of it,’ she went on, 
glancing down at the floor. But Miss Hornblower did not appar- 
ently hear her remark. She had taken off the guard and was poking 
violently at the fire, exclaiming, as she did so, 

‘Dear me! Why, this wood is perfectly green! It goes on 
singing and spluttering and giving out no heat whatsoever. With 
green wood you should always have a good foundation of coal.’ 

After she had finished with the fire, Sophy’s eccentric visitor 
prowled round the room in search of a comfortable chair. Having 
found one, she dragged it forward to the fire before there was time 
to assist her. 

‘ There,’ she exclaimed, as she pushed Sophy gently towards it, 
‘sit down, and stick your feet on the fender, and, when I’ve untied 
my bonnet-strings, we can have a little conversation. I want to ask 
you a few questions.’ 

‘Won’t you come a little nearer to the fire yourself?’ Sophy 
asked, indicating the opposite side of the hearthrug. | 

‘No, no; never mind me,’ answered her guest abruptly. ‘Ill 
find myself a chair all in good time. Now then, tell me what have 
you had for your breakfast ?’ 

Sophy felt compelled to answer in spite of herself. Generally 
she disliked replying to questions which were put by persons who 
had no right to ask them. 

‘Thad a poached egg, and a cup of coffee, and some watercresses.’ 

‘Not nearly enough for a healthy young woman; and I daresay 
you haven’t eaten anything since. They tell me your poor father 
nearly starved himself to death.’ 

‘ He had been for some years almost entirely a vegetarian,’ said 

Sophy, feeling again obliged to reply. ‘ There are many people who 
believe that his system is the right one.’ | 
_ ‘There are plenty of born idiots. in the world,’ answered the 
little old maid quietly. ‘ And, curiously enough, there are always 
Some clever people ready to follow their teachings. Your poor 
father was full of crazes.’ 

‘He was very different from other people,’ said Sophy sadly ; 
‘but he was neither mad nor an idiot. No one who knew him 
could say that.’ 


‘I didn’t mean that he was an idiot, far from it. I said that 
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idiots made absurd laws and laid down theories which clever people 
chose to follow; and as to madness, why, madness is surely no 
reproach! We’re all of us a little mad on some subjects. I have 
been called mad myself.’ 

Sophy felt that she could perfectly believe this, and her visitor 
continued : 

‘Very great eccentricity, however, prevents positive insanity. 
Your father and myself were always eccentric. I knew him well 
when he was a young man—a most fascinating person. He and I 
were about the same age.’ 

Sophy looked a little astonished. Miss Hornblower, with her 
wrinkled nutcracker face and gray curls, seemed to her to be at 
least twenty years older than her father. 

The little old maid guessed her thought. 

‘You fancy that I’m old,’ she said, glancing at the reflection of 
herself in the glass, ‘ because I’m ugly; but in reality I am much 
younger than I look. Your father and I were young people 
together.’ 

‘And yet afterwards you always avoided him!’ exclaimed Sophy, 
in a reproachful tone. 

‘It was impossible, on account of the views he openly expressed, 
that he could remain upon terms of jriendly intercourse with any 
of the ministers of the Established Church; and what would the 
neighbourhood have thought of me, an unmarried woman and the 
daughter of a clergyman, had I visited at a house in which my 
own father dared not set his foot? The house of a widower, too!’ 
she added, bridling. 

Sophy did not know what to reply. It seemed as though the 
little old maid, with her energetic flow of conversation, had talked 
her into a submissive silence. 

‘ All the same,’ she continued, ‘as soon as one heard of his 
sudden death, one’s feelings underwent a change. I wished, then, 
that I had not been so prudent, and I am quite vexed about it in my 
conscience. Had his illness only lasted a little longer, poor fellow, 
I should certainly have taken up my abode here, bag and baggage, 
and helped you to nurse him through it; for when I hear that a 


fellow-creature is suffering, I don’t care who he is, nor what are his 


opinions: my one wish is to do all I can for him.’ 

As all danger of this invasion was now over, Sophy felt that she 
could afford to thank her for her benevolence. 

‘I’m sure it’s very kind of you to have thought of this,’ she 
said, her eyes assuming a more friendly expression ; ‘ but it was all 
over so terribly soon,’ and she looked down sadly, and began playing 
with the little silver ring, which seemed somehow to be growing 4 
great deal too big for her finger. 
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‘You see,’ continued Miss Hornblower, ‘ I am, as I said before, 
half a doctor, and not all the affection in the world is equal to a 
little experience. Now if J had had the management of your poor 
father in his last illness, do you know how I should have treated 
him ?’ 

‘T think,’ said Sophy, the tears gathering in her dark eyes,—‘ I 
hope, at least, that I did everything I could.’ 

‘I daresay, my dear,’ replied her visitor, ‘ you had the very best 
intentions ; but of course you were inexperienced. You should have 
given him a good jorum of brandy-and-water, and applied a strong 
galvanic battery to the top of the spine, after you had rubbed him 
all over with a circulating brush.’ 

Poor Sophy could not restrain a sad smile. She was thinking 
that her father, could he but hear this conversation, would smile 
too at the notion of such summary treatment. 

‘IT restored animation once in this manner,’ continued Miss 
Hornblower, who had now recommenced poking the fire, ‘ to two 
newly-born male infants, twins, who were suffering from collapse. 
In consequence of an unfortunate circumstance, one of the twins was 
born with a face resembling an elephant.’ 

‘I should have thought,’ returned Sophy, who was always 
interested, in spite of herself, in the marvellous, ‘ that it would have 
been better to have allowed it to die quietly. It could have had no 
possible pleasure in life.’ 

‘It could have learnt tricks, and been shown in a caravan,’ 
replied Miss Hornblower, in a tone of reproof, ‘ for nothing is created 
in vain. Or it might have gone out somewhere as a missionary ; 
but it only survived four-and-twenty hours. By means of my prompt 
treatment, however, it was fortunately enabled to be baptised, and 
named after the Duke of Wellington. The other one is still alive ; 
a very fine young man, with a wife and family, working now at 
hedging and ditching over at Sir Thomas Hickathrift’s.’ 

Sophy remained for some time silent and absorbed. She was 
thinking of the ill-starred elephant-headed infant, and wondering 
what would have been its career if it had been spared. By and by 
Miss Hornblower continued : 

‘ My love for infants, young people, birds, puppies, calves, and 
all helpless and inoffensive creatures is so great, that I always fancy 
I must have been intended to have been a mother. Heaven, 
however, has mercifully denied me this privilege; but I do assure 
you, my dear child, I am ready to behave as a mother to you. My 
heart bleeds for you in this time of your sorrow; and I have come 
here to know what I can do for you, to help you and to make you 
happier.’ 

As she uttered these words she rose from her chair, and before 
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Sophy was aware of her intention she found herself suddenly folded 
in her embrace. 

‘I can’t help it, my dear,’ she exclaimed, with an hysterical 
sob, ‘ though I daresay you will think me an old fool; but the sight 
of you, sitting here all alone in your black dress, has quite overcome 
me. You never ought to have been allowed to stay here by yourself. 
Will you come home with me, or shall J come here and stay with 
you? 3 

Though totally unprepared for this friendly demonstration, Sophy 
could not help being profoundly touched by it. 

‘You are very kind,’ she said, in a faltering voice, for the dis- 
covery of unsuspected generosity in another is always affecting ; ‘ and 
Ilike you very much, although I didn’t think I should. But I feel 
I must stay on here; and I don’t mind being alone.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ asked Miss Hornblower, ‘ that your aunt 
has not invited you to Dallingridge ?’ 

‘T have heard nothing from Dallingridge, but I’m very glad of 
it. I have no wish to leave this place.’ 

‘But you will have to leave it, for a while, at any rate; it’s 
quite impossible that a young person like you can live on here 
alone. I met your aunt the other day by accident ; we began talking 
about you and your poor father, and she told me that you would 
be probably made a ward in Chancery, and that she should certainly 
apply for the charge of you, as your nearest relation, during your 
minority. When she informed me of this, I inquired if she had 
been to see you, and was shocked to find she had not. It then 
occurred to me to propose that you should come to me whilst all 
these arrangements were pending, or else that J should come and 
keep you company here.’ 

Sophy looked utterly bewildered. 

‘I don’t understand,’ she faltered, aghast at the idea of leaving 
her beloved home. ‘I had fancied my father left everything to be 
settled by Sir Thomas Hickathrift.’ 

‘It is not necessary that you should understand it, my dear,’ 
replied Miss Hornblower bluntly ; ‘ but it is one of the laws of 
your country that minors and their properties should be protected 
by the Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor is not there for 
ornament, and this is part of his business. Your aunt will only 
have to do with your education. If Sir Thomas Hickathrift was 
left in any responsible position by your father, it could only have 
been with the idea that he should cast a friendly eye upon the pro- 
perty, and act for you as a kind of unpaid land-steward or landscape- 
gardener, marking the trees and settling about the grazing; he can 
act, of course, as your trustee, but so young a man could have nothing 
to do with your personal training. By throwing you thus together, 
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however, your poor father may have thought it would end in a mar- 
riage, which, allow me to say, my dear (although I have always 
maintained that there are other spheres of usefulness for a woman 
besides matrimony), would be (hwmanly speaking) much the best 
thing that could happen. Sir Thomas Hickathrift is a thoroughly 
straightforward honest young man, with more brains than most 
people give him credit for. He is avery good man of business, and 
I, for one, consider him extremely handsome; above all, I feel sure 
that he is steady, which is a great thing. He has been a most duti- 
ful son, and I have no doubt but that he will make you an excellent 
husband.’ 

‘O, it can never be!’ cried Sophy eagerly. ‘Isn’t it possible 
for one to have a great friend without people saying these things?’ 

‘It is not possible for a girl of your inexperience to be thrown 
much with a rich young man without attracting attention,’ answered 
Miss Hornblower, in a decided tone. ‘And, indeed, even at my 
age, it is necessary for a woman to exercise extreme caution and 
circumspection, for we are surrounded by pitfalls. I am thankful 
to say, however, that, whatever my enemies may say against me, 
behind my back, I have always retained my good name; and 
although, on account of my father’s advanced age, I have been left, 
since the death of my mother, in a very unprotected position, nobody 
has ever dared to insinuate a word against my character.’ 

As she said these words she drew herself up to her full height ; 
and although she did not, even then, attain to five feet, her air of 
conscious virtue produced a decided effect upon her companion. 

‘I wonder whether you had many proposals of marriage when 
you were young ?’ Sophy hazarded at last, aftera pause. ‘ Ofcourse 
I haven’t any right to ask; but I wonder, with such a kind heart 
as you seem to have, that you didn’t fail in love with somebody. 
Most people do.’ 

‘My dear child,’ returned Miss Hornblower decidedly, ‘love 
(with me) was always an impossibility where I could not feel respect 
as well; and it was necessary for me to recognise the superiority of 
another person before I could bow down and worship them. This 
is the history of my remaining single.’ 

‘You never met any one nice enough to care for ?” 

__ ‘Never, my dear child! Men are nearly always intensely self- 
ish ; and selfishness is, of all others, the fault which seems to me 
the most impossible to forgive or excuse, since it proceeds neither 
from an error of judgment, nor from the exaggeration of a generous 
motive. It does not spring either from a mistaken sense of the 
fitness of things, and deserves none of the charity which should be 
vouchsafed to an impulse. It is the result of a cold-blooded, self- 
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and degenerates the mental powers. ‘‘ When I meet with a 
thoroughly unselfish man” (I used to say in the days of my youth), 
‘¢T will marry him off-hand—there/” But I never met one, my 
dear; they didn’t come my way; and so here I am, an old maid, 
and quite contented to be one, I do assure you!’ 

‘I hope men are not all alike,’ said Sophy, smiling faintly. 
‘My father, I am sure, was not half selfish enough. He never 
thought of himself at all.’ 

‘He may not have been as selfish as most of them. Or, if he 
was, your affection may have prevented you from perceiving it. I 
have heard, too, that he was one of those strange people who posi- 
tively enjoy being uncomfortable. I have noticed this in other 
Englishmen who have travelled, and it is a form of selfishness in 
itself, though an unusual one. Perhaps, however, everything has 
been really ordered for the best; and that the selfishness of the men 
is intended to bring out the devotion of the women, and, above all, 
to show to what an extent we are capable of enduring and suffering. 
It has been the same all over the world, from time immemorial, and 
we are constantly reminded of it in the Holy Scriptures, particularly 
in that portion which relates to the Fall. What did the poor un- 
selfish woman do? As soon as she had tasted the apple she handed 
it over at once to her husband—and why? Simply because it was 
good, and, liking the taste of it, she couldn’t enjoy it alone. This 
is @ woman’s nature all over! But it is my belief, my dear, that if 
the man had only tasted it first (at any rate, the modern man), he 
would have said nothing about it whatever to his poor wife. It is 
my firm conviction that he would never have offered her a single 
bite of it; but that he would have slipped it quietly into his coat- 
pocket and sneaked off, and eaten it up in secrecy at his club. In 
which case,’ added Miss Hornblower, ‘it is to be hoped that the 
principal curse would have descended upon the men, instead of upon 
us poor women, who are very much less capable of enduring it, and 
who, only too often, have to bear the male curse into the bargain.’ 

Sophy had sent off for Sir Thomas as soon as her new acquaint- 
ance had departed, alarmed at the idea of any impending change ; 
but she did not repeat to him Miss Hornblower’s flattering remarks 
concerning himself individually, nor this final tirade against mankind 
in the abstract. 

‘And in the end,’ Sophy explained to her faithful friend, ‘I 
promised that I would think over about going to stay with her at 
the Rectory. She seemed so kind about wishing me to go, and she 
said that her father is so old now, and so silly, that he won’t know 
in the least who I am, and that, if he did, he would make no objection. 
She says he knew nothing about Mr. Pettigrew’s refusal to bury 
my father, for he is quite in his second childhood. If I don’t go to 
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her, she would like to come and stay here with me for a little while ; 
but this, I think, would put her out, though she says she can leave 
her father with an old woman who is married to the gardener, and 
that he won’t find out the difference. I’m to have a week to think 
it over. Which do you think I ought to do ?’ 

‘You wouldn’t come and stay at the Abbey,’ Tom could not 
help observing, in a reproachful voice. ‘But I’m glad that you 
should go anywhere for a change, and I can often ride over and 
see you.’ 

‘What is this about my being a ward in Chancery ?’ Sophy 
asked. ‘And whyis my aunt, who knows nothing about me, to be 
allowed to interfere with me now ?’ 

‘T fancy,’ said Tom, ‘ that, being an orphan, and under age, with 
a good fortune, the Lord Chancellor will cast an eye on you, and 
Mrs. St. Clair will probably apply to him to look after you, with me, 
as I’m not yet very old, and a bachelor, and mayn’t be supposed to 
know much about young ladies. I know, however,’ he added ner- 
vously—‘ I feel sure, indeed—that your poor father wished me to 
look after your interests, and to protect you in every way... . He 
meant me to be as much to you as possible—as much as you would 
allow me to be... .’ 

He paused abruptly, overcome by the intensity of his feelings. 
Surely the moment had come for the inauguration of the new 
system!... : 

With the proverbial perversity of her sex, however, Sophy con- 
trived at once to change the subject of their conversation. 

__*To be well off,’ she remarked abstractedly—‘ at least, to be 
rich—isn’t, I’m sure, altogether a blessing. The little money I 
have possessed hitherto has certainly always been useful to me : 
still, I fancy that a little of a thing often makes one much happier 
than a great deal. I suppose, if one had everything one wished for, 
oe to long for whatever, that would be an unhappiness in 
itself ?’ 


‘I don’t know,’ answered Tom, looking down at her with tender 
eyes. 

‘ Of course, Inever have had a very great deal of money as yet,’ 
she continued humbly ; ‘ so I can only judge by other things—things 
which, I have no doubt, you'll laugh at. I remember, once, when 
I was a very little girl, I picked up a blue jay’s feather in the big fir- 
wood. It was in the autumn, and when I saw it lying in amongst 
the brown leaves, I nearly went mad with delight, and it seemed to 
me like the most precious of treasures. I used to keep it in a locked 
box, and in the summer mornings, when I awoke, long before Janus 
came to call me, I used to get up and open the box to look if it was 
all safe; for sometimes I dreamed that horrid demons came with 
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great armies to take it away. It seemed quite like a friend. I 
ended by fancying that it was almost alive; and I went wandering 
about the woods all day, trying to find it a companion to live with 
it in the locked box. When I heard the jays fighting and screeching 
down in the orchard, I used to run out breathlessly, even if it was 
raining ; but somehow I never could pick up another one. . . .’ 

‘If you’d only written to me,’ interrupted Tom, ‘I could have 
shot you any number of jays.’ 

‘Ah, that’s just what I feared you would say!’ she exclaimed, 
looking disappointed. ‘It shows me you don’t understand. Nelus 
thought like you; and, seeing me always going about searching and 
searching for these feathers, he started off one morning with his old 
gun, and brought back three poor jays. He then picked out all the 
blue feathers from their six wings, and brought them to me in 
triumph—such a lot of them !—and hung up their bodies as scare- 
crows, near the morella cherries, to frighten away their comrades. 
But for these last feathers I didn’t care in the least, because they no 
longer seemed scarce or unusual; and what became of them all I’m 
sure I don’t know. However, I have still got the first one I found, 
and it somehow seems to me still like a treasure ; and when I look 
at it I am reminded of ten thousand things. I intend to keep it now 
in the top part of my beautiful new workbox,’ she added, looking up 
gratefully at her companion’s face. 

The moment had now arrived, he thought, for an explanation. It 
did not much matter, after all, how he began. 

‘The other day,’ he said, looking down at her very gravely, ‘I 
remember your saying something about first and second best. I don’t 
fancy that you thought I was paying much attention. Well, when 
you talked of liking somebody second-best . . . I thought—I daresay 
I was wrong—but I couldn’t help thinking you meant me. Tell me 
honestly, who is the /irst ?’ 

‘«* The first shall be last,”’’ answered Sophy, with assumed flip- 
pancy, thinking to put him off with a quotation, particularly when it 
came from the Bible. 

‘No, no!’ returned he sadly, but with more than usual firmness. 
‘Tell me the truth, dear Sophy, once for all!’ 

‘Well, then, you are the second-best,’ she answered candidly, 
feeling rather frightened. ‘ But the nicest and kindest second-best 
in the whole world, better liked than most people’s first.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay,’ said the young man, in what seemed to her a 
somewhat harsh tone; ‘I daresay I may be a very good second. 
But this kind of thing has gone on long enough. I’ve tried to bear 
it for your sake ; but I can stand it no longer. Everything or nothing. 
I want to be first !’ 

Tom Hickathrift had begun to speak with his mind full of his 
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mother’s counsels, almost counting his words, and weighing well the 
meaning of each of them before utterance. But as he proceeded he 
totally forgot his lesson; words and ideas came to him naturally, 
without the seeking, and he felt that he was pouring forth all that 
had been lying deep down in his heart for a long time. Sophy had 
never heard him speak so firmly, and, as she thought, so sternly, 
before; and she was quite taken aback. 

‘And what are you going to do ?’ she asked, in a faltering voice, 
as she looked up at his altered face in amazement. 

‘I am going away,’ he answered determinedly. ‘Iam going, 
perhaps, to India; at any rate, I shall leave this place as soon 
as your father’s affairs are settled. What is there to keep me here ?’ 

‘Going away!’ exclaimed poor Sophy, with a sudden sense of 
desolation. ‘ What! are you going to leave me, too? What shall 
I do without you ?’ 

And, with no desire to excite sympathy, the tears rushed unex- 
pectedly into her eyes, from positive self-pity. This was too much 
for Tom; he felt totally unequal to continuing the new system. 

‘You will not have to do without me, my darling!’ he exclaimed, 
misinterpreting the reason of her tears, and folding her in his arms 
before she had time to resist. ‘I will stay with you always, 
always. We'll be married and live together at the Abbey !’ 

And, here, but for the fact that the great Hickathrift ring of 
betrothal was, apparently, irretrievably lost, it would no doubt have 
found its way, for the second time, to Sophy’s finger. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sopuy had been so totally unprepared for this sudden move on 
her companion’s part, that, for a few seconds, she could not find 
breath to remonstrate. 

‘Please don’t,’ she said, as she disengaged herself gently. 
‘Remember that we’re no longer children, and this is foolish.’ 

As she spoke, the sound of a slight cough made her turn sud- 
denly. Tom also looked up with a quick movement. Mr. Pettigrew 
was standing in the embrasure of the doorway, gazing at them with 
his faded eyes. Apparently, Jane had ushered him in whilst Sir 
Thomas was speaking, and his earnest base tones must have drowned 
the sound of the curate’s feline tread. Atany rate, there he stood 
how, confronting them. Both the young people were greatly dis- 
comfited. Sophy, notwithstanding her pure conscience, felt that 
she looked guilty and confused; a provoking combination which 
— made her angry. Sir Thomas, too, was blushing like a 
maiden. : 


‘I hope I am not intruding upon Miss St. Clair,’ said Mr. 
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Pettigrew at last, breaking this awkward silence. ‘Perhaps you 
are engaged with a visitor... .Omy dear Sir Thomas!’ he added 
suddenly ; ‘ forgive me if I did not recognise you at once! I am, 
as you know, exceedingly near-sighted, and you were standing with 
your back to the light.’ 

IIe was near-sighted ! of course ! and he generally wore glasses ! 
Happy thought! Perhaps he had observed nothing, after all! 
Here was, at any rate, a straw to cling to, and Sophy felt imme- 
diately relieved. 

‘Pray take a chair,’ she said, with more cordiality than she 
would probably have shown but for her previous confusion. ‘ You 
have, perhaps, some message for me from Miss Hornblower ?’ 

For it was only in this manner that she was able to account for 
the curate’s visit. 

‘My dear young lady,’ replied Mr. Pettigrew, blinking painfully 
as he encountered the light, ‘ Miss Hornblower is so energetic that 
she is quite competent to carry her messages herself; and when she 
is indisposed, which seldom happens, there are always village youths 
within call who are delighted to run her errands. At any rate, I 
am not here to-day at her request; . . . I simply come in obedience 
to a call, to which, I trust, I have ever been ready to respond... 
to which, indeed, all right-minded persons do respond....I am 
alluding to the call of Duty. It is the voice of Duty which sum- 
mons me to your side. . .. In a word, I am anxious to be helpful 
to you at this moment of your trial. You have been tried heavily, 
my dear young lady, but strength will, I trust, be vouchsafed to 
you from on High to bear your cross.’ 

Tom Hickathrift had never felt much sympathy for Mr. Petti- 
grew, but he had not sought out a reason for this, until the curate 
had refused to read the Burial Service over what remained of Francis 
St. Clair. He had then openly avowed his dislike to him, setting 
this down as the cause, and ignoring that an honest nature shrinks 
instinctively from one that is covert and disingenuous, even when 
there is no visible bone of contention. Still, his education had taught 
him to endeavour, at least, to respect all ministers of the Estab- 
lished religion of his country, and it seemed therefore to be his 
duty to try and combat his growing animosity towards this one. 
Mr. Pettigrew’s motive in seeking out Sophy now, must be (he 
thought) good. He had walked several miles in a November 
fog to offer her spiritual consolation, and the young man’s heart 
warmed towards him at this thought. He hoped he had not observed 
anything as he came into the room. His eyes did, certainly, look 
almost too poor and insignificant to be of much service to him. If 
he had seen Tom kissing Sophy, it must inevitably have created 
an impression against her in his mind, whereas (as Tom knew too 
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well) she had been no party to the act. Perhaps he might even 
have seen into the room from outside, as he was passing the window. 
Tom would try himself, as he went out; for, perhaps, it would be 
better for him to go now, and leave Sophy with the curate. As 
this passed through his mind, he took up his wideawake, and the 
stout thistle-spud which he generally carried in lieu of a walking- 
stick. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, as he grasped Sophy’s hand with so much 
warmth that she winced perceptibly. ‘ Good-afternoon, Mr. Petti- 
grew ; I daresay I shall be this way again in a few days,’ he added, 
as he closed the sitting-room door. 

When he got outside, he made a point of looking in at the bow- 
window, to ascertain how much could be seen. Sophy and Mr. 
Pettigrew were seated at the table in the centre of the room. There 
was a looking-glass over the chimneypiece, and, against this, their 
two figures were clearly defined. He could even have counted 
the bright stripes upon the tablecloth. 

‘I’m afraid he must have seen in,’ thought the young man. 
‘However, he won’t be so shocked when he hears we’re going to 
be married ;’ and he took his way hopefully across the great turnip- 
field. 

When Sophy found herself alone with Mr. Pettigrew, she felt, 
for the first few moments, exceedingly nervous. Nervousness, how- 
ever, of any kind, generally rendered her talkative ; so much so, that 
ignorant people could never imagine why she should consider herself 
shy. She was annoyed at Mr. Pettigrew’s visit, and she wished 
to tell him this, if possible, without appearing to be rude. 

‘If I seemed a little astonished,’ she said, ‘when you first 
came into the room, it was because I didn’t expect you. You've 
lived near us for a long time, and yet you have never been here 
before. I had no idea you cared to know me.’ 

She drummed somewhat imperiously on the striped tablecloth 
as she said these words, and Pettigrew was not a little taken 
aback at what he considered her boldness. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he replied, after a pause, ‘ it is always 
best to be honest. <‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” you know; 
you may very likely have heard this axiom ?’ 

‘Yes, I have heard that before,’ she answered, with dignity. 

‘Well, then,’ continued the curate, turning aside his faded 
glance and fixing it upon the carpet, ‘to be honest and frank with 
you will be best. It was not possible for me to visit here in the 
lifetime of your unfortunate father. . . . Wretched man! he has now 
gone to his account !’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Sophy said, colouring, ‘why you should call 
my father either ‘‘ unfortunate” or “wretched.” ‘Live and let 
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live’ was his motto. He was an Agnostic—which is really not at all 
an aggressive thing. He merely followed out his own notions, just 
as you are following out yours; but he would never have said of the 
believer in any other religion what you have just said of him. He 
went by his conscience, and led a much better life than most people.’ 

She was speaking in the abstract, but she noticed that her com- 
panion seemed to wince at her last words; and she saw in his eye, 
as it met hers for a moment, an expression which she remembered 
to have observed once in the eyes of a snake. 

‘O, I wasn’t alluding to your life !’ she said hastily. ‘I know 
nothing about the way in which you live. ... I was thinking more 
of the lives of the people one reads about in books.’ 

Mr. Pettigrew bowed slightly, as though in acknowledgment of 
her polite intention, and then added, 

‘ Notwithstanding your father’s apparently harmless life, I grieve 
to say that he committed the only sin which is spoken of in Holy 
Scripture as being altogether unpardonable !’ 

‘I do not know what sin that may be,’ answered Sophy, looking 
puzzled. ‘But Iam not anxious about my dear father. If there 
is a good and merciful God, He will consider his quiet innocent life, 
and let him live again somewhere pleasantly. If there is no here- 
after, then he is merely asleep; and I am glad that he should rest, 
for he seemed very tired. It is for myself Iam sorry; left, as I am, 
without him, and missing him all day.’ 

For a few moments she was too overcome by emotion to continue. 
Mr. Pettigrew was silent also. By and by he said, 

‘Holding, as he did, these terribly infidel opinions during his 
life, your father could hardly have supposed that, after his death, 
the Church would receive him, and sanction the interment of his 
remains amongst Christian people. His conduct had left me no 
choice in the matter. I hope you see that, in the conclusion I was 
forced to adopt, I was guided entirely by my own conscience and by a 
sense of duty.’ 

‘O, that was of no importance,’ replied Sophy absently, as she 
gazed out in the direction of the dripping laurustinus bushes ; ‘ I bear 
nobody any malice for that. It all ended exactly as I had hoped. 
He wished to be buried there ;’ and she pointed to the lawn in front 
of the window. 

Mr. Pettigrew rose and advanced towards it, taking off his glasses, 
through which he was unable to see distant objects. 

‘So he is buried there, is he?’ he said, in a tone of spiritual 
anguish. ‘ Dear, dear, how very sad, how extremely distressing ! 
I should think, too, that it would seriously interfere with the letting 
of this place in the future.’ 


‘I don’t know why you should suppose that I should ever let it,’ 
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said Sophy, turning upon her companion almost fiercely. ‘ It’s the 
very last thing I should ever dream of!’ 

‘TI should think that it would be a wise thing to do,’ said Mr. 
Pettigrew, ‘under Providence. I fancy your guardians and trustees 
will probably suggest this measure. Very great changes are pro- 
bably in store for you, my dear young lady, which I earnestly pray 
may be beneficial to you—spiritually beneficial, I should say; for 
the fashion of this world passeth away, and mere social advantages 
are of very little importance. My prayerful hope is that you may 
be drawn eventually to the saving fold, plucked, like a brand, from 
the burning. It is to speak to you upon this subject—all-important 
as it is—that I am here to-day.’ 

He paused, adjusted his glasses, and re-seated himself at the 
table, after giving a little preliminary cough. Sophy followed his 
example mechanically, and sat down too, slightly pursing up her 
lips, in token of defiance. She was preparing herself for the ser- 
mon she thought it perfectly natural that Mr. Pettigrew should 
wish to preach to her, under the circumstances, and to which, with 
the tolerance she prided herself upon, she was resolved to listen 
with polite attention. 

But she was determined after it was over to place some of her 

own opinions. This would be only fair; and her position, as a 
non-assertor, seemed to her to be too strong to be assailed by any 
of the platitudes which the curate might think it necessary to put 
forward. Mr. Pettigrew’s speech, however well-intentioned, had 
not the merit of originality. It resembled most other discourses, 
when the discourser chooses his own starting-point, and closes his 
ears to all argumeuts pointing to a solution other than that at which 
he professes to have arrived himself. Sophy, whose mind was par- 
ticularly just, considering her sex, was especially annoyed at the 
persistent manner in which Mr. Pettigrew, whilst knowing and 
deploring her scepticism with regard to the Holy Scriptures, insisted, 
nevertheless, upon quoting them continually in support of his 
statements. 
_ ‘You are really not arguing fairly,’ she said, at length, almost 
In a tone of exasperation. ‘You can surely quote other things 
besides texts in proof of what you assert? You must remember 
that I have been brought up to look upon the Hebrew Scriptures 
as merely a fine old Jewish record. This is the light in which my 
father regarded them, and there were portions of them which he 
greatly admired. There were other religious writings, however, 
which he preferred, as being more ancient—the Avesta and the 
Zendavesta, for instance. .. .’ 

‘ Once for all,’ interposed Pettigrew, holding up his two hands, 
as though to ward off an imaginary danger, ‘ let me implore of you 
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not to allude to the impious ravings of that miserable man, for I 
utterly abhor his sophistries.’ 

‘Prove to me that your religion is nobler and better than his 
was, and I will believe in it, if it is possible to do so!’ said Sophy, 
quivering with excitement. ‘O, where—wuHERE shall we find Truth 
and Justice, and real Christianity ?’ she went on, clasping her 
hands appealingly. ‘ Surely, surely, with the profession of Christian 
faith there should be the practice of Christian morality! Ought 
we not to be just, charitable, hamane—loving God and our neigh- 
bours, condemning no man? Why is it that you Christians are 
all so hard and unforgiving, so that J, a heathen—a girl brought up 
in no fixed faith, looking on from the outside, as it were—am able 
to see Christianity as it really was, and Christ as He really was; 
whilst you seem to me to be blind and mistaken ? What is the use 
of all your gods, your saints, your idols, if you are so stern and em- 
bittered, and so opposed to the true teaching of your Master ?’ 

She paused for a reply, but Pettigrew made no answer. He 
was blinking painfully through his glasses, as though in the act of 
formulating some more elaborate refutation than he had hitherto 
employed. 

‘Surely,’ she went on, with the manner, as one might imagine, 
of some sort of heterodox and petticoated St. George, in the act of 
crushing a conforming dragon, ‘ whether as God or as man, your 
Master preached to you charity, brotherhood, toleration? How, 
otherwise, do you understand His meaning in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan? Does He not rebuke the sham religion of the 
time, in the persons of the Priest and the Levite, and show that the 
despised Samaritan was really more religious than either of them ? 
Was He not the avowed, enemy of cant and hypocrisy—doing battle, 
single-handed, against all the power of the Mosaic religion, backed 
by the Romans; and was He not hunted down at last by a con- 
spiracy between the State and the synagogue, and made to die a 
martyr’s death for His faith and His fidelity? ... But I am for- 
getting,’ she said suddenly, resuming a calmer demeanour; ‘it is 
you that are Christian, and you should tell me ofall this! J, a 
heathen, have no right to preach to you upon your own religion !’ 

‘You must pardon me, my dear Miss St. Clair,’ returned Petti- 
grew, in his coldest and most grating tones, ‘if I venture to remind 
you that loss of self-possession, accompanied by violent gesticula- 
tion, does not constitute sound argument. We, however, are 
thoroughly accustomed to meet with this treatment at the hands of 
the sceptic. When false arguments are refuted by the blessed 
light of Truth, the sceptic almost invariably takes refuge in dra- 
matic gesture and excited language.’ 

To Pettigrew, who had identified himself with the very kind of 
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conservative and traditional piety against which his so-called Master 
had been a living protest, ‘early Christianity’ seemed a most detest- 
able heresy. 3 

‘Christ as He really was’—the Reformer, the Innovator—the 
champion of Humanity against the tyranny of institutions—would 
have come to him as a far more formidable adversary than all the 
Powers of Darkness in combination. 

‘But I am not refuted!’ Sophy was protesting eagerly. ‘I 
want you to refute me, and you can’t! Here am I, open to con- 
viction upon all points, and ready to be converted; but your reason- 
ing makes me only the more determined in my own opinions !’ 

‘T am but too familiar,’ replied Pettigrew, sighing, ‘ with the 
specious reasoning of the ungodly; but their weapons are not our 
weapons. In one so young as yourself, this persistency in the 
wrong path is distressing in the extreme.’ 

‘Ah, I see that it is quite impossible to argue with you,’ she 
cried sadly, ‘although I have every wish to talk with you fairly 
and dispassionately ; and this is not only because you are speaking 
upon a subject which you have thoroughly studied, and which I 
know very little about, but because you will not talk justly. Don’t 
let us go on with our discussion; there are plenty of other sub- 
jects upon which, perhaps, we should agree; but I will say this, 
before we conclude—you are wrong to speak as though you were 
the Christian and I the heathen; and if you look in the Bible you 
will find that there is hardly anything about most of the modern 
religious people which resembles the real Christians of the olden 
time; though one sees, every day, likenesses to the Scribes and 
Pharisees: I quite wonder why they have not died out in all these 
years.’ 

‘A message came to them which they rejected,’ said Petti- 
grew. ‘ Pray earnestly that with you it may not be the same.’ 

‘ But if the message had never come yet, and was to come now ?’ 
retorted Sophy earnestly. ‘Supposing, in the next village, this 
wonderful thing were to happen, who would be the first people to 
believe in it ? to listen to it, at any rate? Some few tolerant and 
eccentric and unorthodox people like my poor father, who would 
interest themselves in anything that was out of the common. 
People who were dissatisfied with things as they were, and who were 
waiting and hoping for the coming of something better and greater ; 
and eagerly investigating all new theories, in case they might turn out 
tobetruths. These people would, perhaps, have believed the mes- 
sage, as you call it, but certainly not you, nor Mr. Hornblower, nor the 
Dean. You would all have been highly indignant ; and I feel sure 
that if it had been the fashion to persecute, you would have wished 
to stone or crucify the bringers of the message. I am so certain 
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of this, that Ican’t help saying it; but I have no wish to be irreverent. 
And this is why I believe that I am much more like the Early 
Christians than you are: my father used always to say that we had 
a good deal of the Early Christian about us, though we professed 
to know nothing for certain.’ 

‘I am inexpressibly shocked at the evil and perverse spirit 
which has taken root in your heart,’ said Pettigrew, in a tone of 
real sadness. ‘But I will pray that you may have the grace to 
overcome it. How can this be, however, when you obstinately 
determine to stand alone, instead of listening to the joyful tid- 
ings?’ 

With the true spirit of the grand ‘ surviving creeds’—cradled 
and nurtured in the East, the home of poetry, of mysticism, of 
visionary beliefs—Felix Pettigrew possessed no sympathy whatever. 
He represented, in a supreme degree, what Godfrey had once desig- 
nated the ‘ European element,’ and was incapable, in reality, of 
spiritually conceiving or imagining anything beyond the range of his 
gold-rimmed spectacles. Sophy, in fact, for all her heterodoxy, was 
endowed with a mind far better constituted for the cherishing of an 
ideal, and she could perceive in many of the tenets of the ‘ English 
Religion’ a beauty and a poetry of which Pettigrew was utterly 
unconscious. 

‘I have told you what my religion is,’ she said, as, exasperated 
at her perversity, Mr. Pettigrew began preparing to depart. ‘ You 
said that honesty was the best policy, and I have been honest at any 
rate. I daresay I may not have got it quite right yet; but I shall 
try and make it perfect by the time I see you again. It shall be 
a really Christian Religion—much more Christian than yours is; 
but I shall also take texts, and prayers, and great and wise sayings, 
out of other religions as well. Still I mean to call myself an ‘‘ Early 
Christian,”’ and I shall allow no one to join it who does not think as 
I do.’ 

She walked out into the garden with her visitor, and stood 
looking after him with the benevolent expression of a generous victor, 
as he wended his way between the avenue of young trees protected 
by their cradles. When about halfway towards the Poynings high- 
road, she perceived that he encountered a horseman, and remained 
in conversation with him for some minutes. She at once recognised 
Dr. Dyer, by his rough-looking, strawberry roan. He was evidently 
on his way to pay her a visit, and she remained awaiting his coming 
in the garden. 

‘ The girl is a pretty girl,’ Mr. Pettigrew remarked to Mrs. St. 
Clair, when he called upon her that very afternoon to make his 
report; ‘a beautiful girl, I should say, but a regular young pig for 
obstinacy. She is clever too, I fancy, with that sort of sophistical 
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cleverness which comes from the devil. There’s no convincing her 
by any amount of reasoning that she’s in the wrong.’ 

‘ There she is only a woman!’ Mrs. St. Clair had rejoined, with 
an arch smile. ‘I am determined, however, for more reasons than 
one, to obtain permission to educate her and tone her down. A 
good increase of income, I fancy, will go to the person who has 
charge of her, particularly if one represents to the Court of Chancery 
how she has been neglected hitherto. The cheapest way would be, 
then, for me to send her to school; to have masters at home would, 
of course, come much more expensive, besides which I have no wish 
to be hampered with her yet. The increase of income, however, 
would certainly be an advantage just now. When one has had the 
spending of 30,0001. a year, one feels the ‘‘ come down” of ajointure. 
Still, as she must be at least seventeen or eighteen, one will have to 
make hay whilst the sun shines.’ 

‘And what are your plans afterwards?’ Mr. Pettigrew had 
demanded. 

‘Upon that subject,’ answered Mrs. St. Clair, ‘I shall have to 
take counsel. Perhaps with this e@tra windfall I could manage a 
house in town, upon the plea of taking this young savage into society ; 
and I suppose if I hear nothing of Godfrey I have power to let this 
house for a couple of years, which would all be to the good in the 
future. A couple of seasons in London would be an agreeable 
change after my buried life for all these years with that old man. 
The first thing, however, will be to see the creature, and then to 
look out for a school. JI think I have one in my eye. You 
remember Miss Thornton, with whom I was at school at Bath ?’ 

‘Is it likely, Eliza,’ said Pettigrew, ‘ that I should ever forget 
that time ?’ 

‘It is impossible to know,’ replied ‘ Eliza,’ ‘ what men may choose 
to remember, or what they may make up their minds to forget. 
remember it all well enough, and how the breaking-up party was in 
the garden, because of the heat, and J wore a gray mousseline-de- 
laine with red spots ; and we sang hymns, and you held the other 
side of the hymn-book. . . . However, let bygones be bygones. . . . 
Only two months after that day Mr. St. Clair came to my stall at 
the charity-bazaar, and bought three pairs of knitted muffetees and a 
comforter, and asked me to be his wife.’ 

, ‘Is it your intention, then, to send the girl to Miss Thorn- 
on’s ?” 

‘Miss Thornton is very old now; she has left off teaching for 
many years. But I wrote to her nevertheless ; and it seems she has 
a friend in the same line, a Miss Pendragon—the name pleases me 
—who has an ‘‘academy”’ for young ladies not far from London, which 
she ig very particular should not be designated a school. I think 
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iW six months or a year at ‘‘ The Cedars” would civilise her a little. 
hi But first of all I must look her over myself.’ 

‘I sincerely hope, my dear Eliza,’ said Pettigrew, ‘that your 
project may succeed. Should it not do so, you will, at any rate, 
have no cause to reproach your conscience. I should think it would 
take many years, however, to eradicate the pernicious influences to 
which she has been subjected. The girl seems to me to be utterly 
devoid of all moral sense. I should call her, indeed, immoral, in 
the freest acceptation of the word. When the maid-servant ushered 
me into her drawing-room, I surprised her hugging and kissing Sir 
Thomas Hickathrift. But then, to be sure, he is a young man of 
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bit 
Hh So fair and calm a face befits not scorn, 
ne And eyes that hold for me a hatred-flame 
Vile Are spoilt for love. But was I, then, to blame 


Because we parted mid the waving corn | 
We, With angry words that smiling summer morn ? 
i Love lived in my heart ere your falsehood came, 
1 And brought its rosy dreams of fleeting fame ; 
a} Hits But when love fled it left me but the thorn. 
sit Better it were through lonely years to wait 
Nip Till true love comes, and dawns in loving eyes 
Hel The truth that beams throughout the longest life, 
ail Than ope the heart’s door to a loveless hate, 
Hid To scorn that lives, and falser love that dies, 
And faith’s untruth throughout fierce years of strife. 


Hh G. C. BINGHAM. 
Hn 








ON SOME COCKNEYISMS. 


By Henry TINSsON. 





WE have heard enough, goodness knows, during the last generation, 
of Cockneyisms ; in fact, if it were not for the stock-jokes against 
the millions who inhabit the greatest and most powerful city in the 
world, it would at times have been very difficult for our wits to 
make up their tale of jocular bricks. In other countries the usage 
and rule of the capital go a long way to settle what should be the 
rule and usage of the nation ; but not so here. London must always 
be wrong in a greater degree than any of the provinces, many of 
which furnish critics on the excesses and shortcomings of the 
mistaken population, who dwell within half a score miles of St. 
Paul’s. By way of a change, and as an effort which possesses the 
merit of novelty, if no other, I think it desirable to say a few words 
on the unpopular side, and so endeavour to show that the Londoner 
has some excuse for even the worst of the peculiarities which have 
supplied food for criticism for so many years. 

At starting, I think I may at least claim for the four millions, 
or so, of human beings who make up our London population, the 
credit of being a good-tempered and long-suffering race. Not only 
is it rather trying to have so many provincial critics sitting in judg- 
ment upon them—utterly forgetful of their own patois—but if the 
same persistent and insulting satire had been systematically applied 
on any given point, to any other section of our Empire—Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, or any of the colonies—there would have been, long 
ere this, an ebullition of temper of the warmest description. 

One error is now so obsolete, that the frequent references to it, 
and the imitations of it found in books of fifty years back, must 
often puzzle the younger readers: this is the transposing of v and 
w, which had an uncommonly odd effect, and seemed to be quite 
ingeniously managed. It really appeared at times as if as much 
care were taken to make the changes as would have sufficed to keep 
the letters correct. ‘ Vot a wery fine piece of weal!’ ‘ Ven I vent 
for a valk :’ these are really not exaggerated specimens of this once 
prevalent error; but such specimens could not now be found. The 
only remnant of the habit, so far as I know, is to be heard among 
the Jews, who have so many strange and foreign peculiarities in 
their speech, that one is hardly inclined to deal with them as with 
ordinary Londoners. I believe the origin of this error dates very 
far back ; but as it has gone, I need dwell no longer upon it. 
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But now comes the great point, the cheval de bataille of those 
who are hard upon offending cockneys; I mean, of course, the 
misuse of the letter kh. When fun is to be got out of the Lon- 
doners, rich or poor, the satirist, directly he can lug in the letter h, 
feels that his foot is on his native heath, and his name is Stinger. 
And so constant has been the practice, so uncontested the ground, 
that my rashness in entering the lists will excite more surprise than 
any other feeling ; but enter them I do, and start by declaring my 
belief that it is impossible to be absolutely correct in this matter 
without pedantry, and equally impossible to be absolutely correct 
with pedantry, so correct as to satisfy all parties. And I intend, 
purely on my own hook—as certain critics of Britishers in this and 
other verbal matters say—on my own individual hook, committing 
nobody else to such heterodox sentiments, to deny that the cockneys 
are so much wrong as is taken for granted. 

I propose to begin and chiefly deal with the omission of the 
aspirate h, and I shall attempt to prove my case by common every- 
day examples. My ears, attuned to Bow bells, would rather hear 
‘p’r’aps’ than ‘ perhaps;’ but this latter is a failing leaning to virtue’s 
side I suppose, so I will keep to the commonest examples. I 
stoutly declare that there is no rule or principle for the aspiration 
of this letter, and I do not see why the Londoners should not be 
right and their censors mistaken. It is all very well to ridicule me ; 
but those who censure, ought at least to be able to tell me how I 
may know the right from the wrong. No grammarian, however 
profound, could tell me whether I should say a hospital, a union, a 
hundred, or whether I should use ‘an’ as the article; if any 
grammarian did venture to decide, I could oppose him, no matter 
which side he took, with equal authority. 

What, however, is more striking than this last illustration is 
the fact that some of the sounds which now appear to be intolerable 
to us—or which some among us declare to be intolerable—will 
have to be accepted as euphonious and correct by the next genera- 
tion, as sounds once disagreeable have been accepted as euphonious 
and correct by those who came before us ; and how shall we decide 
who is right? No more conclusive example of this kind can be 
found than in the word ‘hotel.’ I think most readers will agree 
with me when I say that never of old did I see it written or printed, 
or hear it spoken of, without the article ‘an’ when an indefinite 
article was required, and no word seems to require it more. Yet 
all through the United States it is spoken, written, and printed ‘a 
hotel ;’ and now, I find, the practice is making way in England: 
how stands the criticism on aspirates here ? 

There is, I repeat, no rule. If this be contested, then I have 
a right to ask, What is the rule by which I am to know when to 
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use the silent, when the aspirate kh? Lindley Murray—the standard 
to which so many millions of Englishmen have been taught to look 
—tells you that when you have a silent h you are to use ‘ an’ 
before it; but—to quote him exactly—when the h is sounded ‘a’ 
only is to be used; then he gives examples to which I shall further 
refer. Barclay says that the aspirate h ‘shows that the vowel 
immediately following is to be pronounced with a peculiar strength ; 
as,’ &c. Each writer finds it convenient to give examples, or a list 
of non-aspirate words, all of which is very good; but learned as 
Mr. Murray was, he fails to tell us how we may know when to 
employ the aspirate, and why we do so—he decidedly abstains from 
committing himself, for the excellent reason, I imagine, that no 
such golden rule exists. He gives us examples of the aspirate, 
chosen, I suppose, as the strongest he could think of—a hand, a 
heart, a highway. Every Sunday, in thousands of churches and 
chapels, uttered by those who are supposed to be the most learned 
and most highly-cultured men in our whole dominion, are heard 
examples to the contrary, read from a well of pure English 
undefiled—‘ an heart,’ and even ‘an humble,’ ‘an hireling,’ ‘ an 
host,’ ‘an heritage,’ ‘an happy man,’ ‘an high hill,’ ‘an heap of 
corn,’ ‘en holy,’ ‘an harlot,’ ‘an hungered,’ ‘ an hiding-place,’ ‘an 
hundred’ (always ‘an’ in this now doubtful case), &c.; ‘an 
herb,’ too, will linger there, when it has gone out of fashion else- 
where. From these examples it would appear that the almost 
constant use of the aspirate is a modern innovation. The expres- 
sions do not sound well in our ears, I admit, but they were correct 
when our Bible was translated by authority, and when our church 
service—so often referred to as a standard model of composition— 
was formed. If they are incorrect now, I would ask, and shall 
have to ask a similar question ere I finish, when did they become 
incorrect ? After the use of ‘an’ before certain words by the very 
best writers, men whom we still regard as intellectual giants, down to 
comparatively recent times, why and when did this become incorrect ? 
Who were the oracles who decided it, and where are their decisions ? 

I remember a joke—by no means a bad one, as I think—in 
Albert Smith’s Man in the Moon, which reminds me of the changes 
I am discussing : 

‘Enter three cockney brigands (of course, this means brigands 
personated by cockneys). 

‘First brigand: Is that a nouse ? 

‘Second ditto: No; it’s a ninn. 

‘Third ditto: No; it’s a nut.’ 
Had there been a fourth, he would probably have said it was ‘a 
nuvel.’ But funny as this may seem to us now, it is not so very 


long ago that it was quite right to say ‘an house;’ and this may 
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be found in some of our standard comedies, and in books by eminent 
writers. Once again, then, I think I am entitled to ask, When 
did this cease to be correct ? 

It is very amusing to be gravely told in a leader of an influential 
newspaper that a chief objection against the employment of guides 
in conducting visitors over the Tower of London is that they, or 
some of them, do not aspirate their h’s, or that they misplace them, 
and thereby shock the Yankee visitors. I must pause here to as- 
sure the reader that there is no exaggeration in my statement, 
which is surely funnier in itself than any cockney blunder. The idea 
of New England sitting in judgment on the pronunciation of London ! 
One of the finest writers which the Western Continent has ever 
produced— Oliver Wendell Holmes—has told us how they pronounce 
our tongue. It is a fact that, to the ordinary New Englander, the 
English language, as we understand it, presents many difficulties ; 
and not only does he come to grief, as Holmes points out, over such 
words as ‘ view,’ which he calls ‘ voo,’ but the ‘th’ in some com- 
binations is a stumbling-block, and many a man of good standing in 
the States will call Matthews ‘ Mattoos,’ and so on. Yet these 
be the critics before whom we Londoners are to tremble; they 
are to teach us the right use of the letter h / 

It adds to the very great difficulty of proving the metropolitans 
wrong, to remember that even—most depraved of examples !— 
*Enry and ’Arriet may refer, with some show of plausibility, to the 
countries from which we probably derived such names, or where, at 
any rate, they are common, and say that there they have no aspi- 
rates. It is not accepted yet to call Enrico ‘ Henrico,’ nor can I 
imagine anything which would jar more unpleasantly on the hearer 
than to find this improvement adopted on the Italian stage, and to 
hear the prima donna upbraiding her lover, or appealing to him, 
with a very strong aspirate. I—being, as I have owned, native and 
to the manner born, and not being ashamed of Bow bells—may as 
well say at once that I think Henry sounds quite as well, and certainly 
softer, unaspirated: I own the name, so have a right to form an 
opinion on the matter. The variation is allowed in Ellen and 
Helen, and I certainly never found any one who thought the first 
an inferior form, or denied its softness. Why should it be right in 
this case, and so awfully wrong in Henry? Let those who differ 
from me show by some argument, which shall be better than a hoot 
of ridicule, why Henry or Harry should be aspirated with such 
amazing force, and I may be convinced. 

The reader knows that I am palliating the omission of the 
aspirate only ; this is a very different thing from its improper intro- 
duction. The gist of my argument is this: that it is mere caprice, 
or assumption by those who have no more right to make rules in 
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language than have those upon whose presumed errors they are so 
severe; it is only this which makes, in many cases, the dropping 
the h to be considered as an error; and the censors overlook two 
very powerful causes which conduce to the perpetuating, and even 
the extension, of the habit—one of the two causes, at least, has 
this effect. In the first place, there is the undeniable fact that, in 
all our past literature and in all our spoken language, the h was 
regarded as silent much oftener than it is now, and the masses are 
not likely to veer round in this matter so quickly as those who con- 
stitute themselves their censors. In the next place, it is natural 
for the metropolis to have a more fluent, softer, ‘ glibber’ fashion of 
speech than any other portion of the State, especially such a tre- 
mendous metropolis as our own; and this is why many of our 
syllables are pronounced more broadly than they should be, and 
why the half stutter of the aspirate is omitted; our immense inter- 
course with foreign nations must be as a leaven to the mass, and 
will account for many distinctive features or peculiarities. But I 
demur to the peculiarities, if they deserve even that name, being 
treated as vulgar errors, any more than the distinctive features of 
Norfolk, Wiltshire, Lancashire, or Cumberland speech. 

When we come to the introduction of the h where none exists, 
that is an undoubted fault, and, to my thinking, a barbarous one. 
This is more unmusical, harsh, and disfiguring than almost any- 
thing else, and in no way to be compared with the omission of the 
same letter, which—let our smart censurers say what they will— 
tends sometimes to soften and lubricate the language; but the sur- 
plusage of the aspirate is terribly objectionable. Yet I am inclined 
to believe that as, in avoiding Scylla, we run the risk of being en- 
gulfed in Charybdis, so the very efforts which are being made to 
mark the aspirate and to increase its use, the incessant attempts 
to find fun in the ridicule of the one custom will tend to spread the 
other, and perhaps the day will come when no word in the English 
language will begin with either a silent h or even a vowel. And if 
ever that day does come, a very pretty mellifluous language it will be ! 

I am quite aware that other errors are attributed to the Lon- 
doner besides his favourite misuse of the aspirate, and I do not 
dispute these peculiarities ; but, as I have argued above, they are 
often more properly peculiarities than errors. Next in importance 
to the misuse of the letter h come ‘this here’ and ‘that there.’ 
These have the genuine cockney ring about them, and are com- 
monly accepted as unimpeachable tests of vulgarity. In books or 
on the Stage, these expressions are often dealt with in a manner 
which savours of fifty years back, rather than of the present day, 
especially when it is intended to depict the wealthy vulgar. After 
all, however, it is merely one way of giving point and emphasis to 
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description, and we find it in a disguised form in a host of writers. 
Were even those who fall into such hysterics of horror or mirth, as 
the case may be, on hearing the phrases—were even they to hear 
the expressions varied but a trifle in their form, not one of their 
sensitive nerves would be ruffled by it. ‘This house here,’ or, 
‘this house which stands here,’ would pass without a remark; but 
‘this here house’ is unpardonable, although both phrases are in- 
tended to serve exactly the same purpose—the second is an inele- 
gant arrangement of the syllables. This is, in fact, on a par with 
the use of the word ‘ myself,’ which is much opposed by many per- 
sons. ‘I will do it myself,’ ‘I saw it myself,’ is censured as an 
atrocious mode of speech, redundant and vulgar ; others think it lends 
strength and emphasis to whatever assertion is made—lI confess I 
like it myself. All these are forms of emphasis more or less inelegant. 

However, my business was chiefly to speak of ‘the use and 
abuse of the letter h,’ to defend Londoners, and indeed English- 
men in general, from the absurd satire always being showered upon 
them by those who cannot—or so I think—show that they are 
right, and those they censure are wrong, in the matter. In short, 
those who are so shriekingly funny over our blunders should at least 
be able to tell us why our ‘a’s’ and ‘an’s’ are wrong, and when 
they became so. This is a problem quite as difficult, I am sure, as 
the famous Fifteen Puzzle. 

Finally, on this point I may say that it is only the exaggera- 
tion of the aspirate about which there is any difficulty; there is 
surely as much ungainliness in the emphasis of the h’s which now 
appears to be the fashion, as in the leaving them out now and then, 
and the multitude will be a long time in adopting this harsh ex- 
treme. They would almost as soon learn to aspirate the letter 
wherever it occurs, in the middle or at the end of a word as well 
as at the beginning, as they do in Hindostani. That reminds me 
that we borrowed hookah, and call it so; we borrowed rookh, and 
call it rook ; our castles at chess ought to be rookahs, if we use 
the word at all; but it will not do at this time of day for any one 
to pretend to make consistency a feature of the English language. 

As a postscript, I will add that the most characteristic errors 
of the lower class of Londoners are seldom touched on by satirists. 
Prominent among these is the frequent use of the present tense of 
a verb instead of the imperfect, the singular number for the plural, 
and the conversion of ‘ as’ into a relative pronoun. ‘So I says to 
them when they was a-talking about it, I says, ‘‘I see that Bobby 
yesterday as took Bill and Poll. I see him, and I knowed him; 
he come by, just when me and Dick was a-going,”’ &c. That is 


low London street-dialogue, far more characteristic than the misuse 
of the letter h. 





MACHA. 
A Sketch of Lrish Characier. 


By Rosa MuLHOLLAND. 





THERE is a lone upper world among the Connemara hills seldom 
visited by any wayfarer from the ordinary paths of life. Moun- 
tains form bulwarks around it; the gates into it are narrow defiles 
between rugged crags; the centres of its silent valleys are deep 
lakes, cold and gray as steel, or black with the shadow of the rain- 
clouds. By the water’s margin the dark sullen earth with its 
gorgeous clothing of purple and embroideries of emerald green up- 
heaves in curious knolls and bosses, or stretches away in wind-swept 
levels. The peaks around take fantastic shapes, and in twilight the 
place is like some region of Hades, where disembodied souls walk in 
shadow and muse upon the mysteries that death has unfolded to them. 

Uncongenial as it appears to human life, there are a few inha- 
bitants of this world of silent gloom and barren beauty. Here and 
there the infrequent traveller will come upon an isolated cabin 
built of rude stone and roofed with the sod, hardly distinguishable 
from the heather-capped rock except for the curl of smoke that 
steals through a hole from the hearthstone within. On a summer 
morning an inquisitive explorer of this lonesome world passed by 
one of these smoking hovels, and while gazing on it in dismay, 
almost expecting to see a gnome or monster issue from it, was 
startled by the appearance of an exquisite face which shone on him 
for a moment and vanished. The solitary rambler in so eerie a 
spot was at the moment in an imaginative mood, and open to all 
influences of the beautiful and supernatural, and almost believed 
that a sprite of the mountain had crossed his path, and that she 
had a fateful message for him in her eyes; but shaking himself 
into a more rational frame of mind he went on his way, with only 
a lingering look at the cabin, which seemed to retreat into the fast- 
nesses of the rock. Yet, in spite of common sense, the wild beau- 
tiful eyes of the mountain girl pursued him, the message that lay 
& mystery in their depths bewitched him, and finally, as the sun 
shot forth long shafts of flame and lances of gold, setting fierily 
behind a cluster of blackening mountain-peaks, he turned upon his 
heel, and retraced his steps in the direction of the enchanted hovel. 

Macha, the owner of the beautiful face, had withdrawn it 
hastily into the interior of the cabin, scared at the unwonted 
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sight of a stranger, as lowland dwellers might be scared by a 
ghost. The cabin was so poor that, only for the red hearth and 
the warm smell of smoke, it might have been mistaken for a shed 
for cattle. The earthen floor was uneven and full of holes; the 
roof, of heather and sticks, was blackened with smoke ; the hearth- 
stone was broken. One crazy table, one chair, and two or three 
other nondescript seats ; a kettle, a pot, a battered tin-can, and a 
few mugs and plates—these were the chief contents of the dwell- 
ing’s principal room. Looking around, one might well ask by 
what means life could be supported in this place. Patches of 
potatoes that struggled for existence between bog and rock close 
by, and a black cutting, that showed like an ugly wound on the 
face of a distant level, and was the turf-mine—these gave the. 
only answer to such inquiry. An old woman sat spinning in the 
corner of the cabin, lean and smoke-dried, like a mummy, her 
dark-red garment, and the yellow handkerchief wound turban-wise 
round her head, making a spot of subdued colour in the murky 
picture. The contents of a pot of potatoes had been turned out 
on the table ; and Macha, who with a peculiar cry had summoned 
the family from their work at the bog to dinner, stood in the 
middle of the floor, with a slant light falling on her from the sky, 
across the mountain-peaks, through the smoke-stained doorway. 
Her skirt of crimson wool, spun by the grandame in the corner, 
and dyed with madder by Macha herself, was short enough to 
show her white feet, shining on the earthen floor. Over it she 
wore a short brown bodice, and a few yards of coarse yellow-white 
calico were wound about her shoulders, and had been about her 
head, but the drapery had fallen back in a sort of cowl behind her 
neck. No white lily or golden rose was ever so beautiful as the 
face of Macha, crowned with its honey-coloured hair, set with eyes 
dark and blue, with a look half sweet, half troubled; a rose-red 
mouth, tinted to match flowers the girl had never seen, and creamy, 
satin-smooth, dimpled cheeks. The way in which her head was 
set on her shoulders, the pose of her figure, and the movements of 
her white bare arms recalled the goddesses in marble of the early 
Greeks. With her almost superhuman beauty, where had Macha 
come from—to battle with the elements for life, to grow sun-tanned, 
weather-beaten, lean, and withered in the struggle to force the 
potato out of the rock and peat out of the reeking bog? What 
was she doing in this dreary upper world of the barren Irish hills ; 
how could she be the granddaughter of the unlovely crone in the 
corner; and why had generations of ignorance and hunger and rude 
toil produced her? It must be that Nature had created her for a 
whim, making her a sort of image and expression of the wild 
beauty of this picturesque wilderness. 
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The after-glow of the sunset was abroad when Macha went out 
again, to roam round the lake in a fashion of her own. A strange 
amber-and-red reflection illuminated one side of the sky and the 
mountain-peaks, intensified by gloomy fringes trailing along the 
horizon. Delicate green tints overspread the other;.and in this 
fairer skyey field had blossomed the round white moon, brightening 
momentarily, and shining among the early stars like a lily among 
daisies. Earth and heaven were pictured in the lake—the gemmed 
meadows and luridly illuminated deserts on high, the blackening 
hills, and the moving shapes of orange, brown, and purple that 
caught and rent the fringes of the slowly approaching night. 

Macha clasped her hands over her head, and gazed round her 
half fearfully, enjoying and understanding the beauty ofit all. She 
had heard of a shining city beyond the gold and silver gates of the 
sun and the moon; also of earthly cities, wonderful too, but not so 
beautiful, that lay down below the mountains in the busy world of 
men. She meant to go to the one, but she did not care to visit 
the others. Her mountain home, with its inhabitants, contained 
the desires of her heart. The old brown crucifix on the cabin-wall 
was her passport to the final happy destination of all patient souls, 
whither she and all she loved would depart when the Master should 
send them a message to come. Nothing natural or supernatural 
dismayed or disgusted her. If there were spirits in the rocks and 
fairies in the lake, the Almighty knew what they were doing there, 
and everything was all for the best. 

‘ Macha, come in,’ called her mother, from the cabin. ‘ Some- 
thing will get you.’ 

‘Ay, mother, I am coming,’ said Macha; but still she lin- 
gered, looking hard at a piece of rock that seemed to be taking 
the shape of ‘something.’ The clouds are alive, and move, and 
change—why should not the rocks? Suddenly a living person 
seemed to emerge out of the rock, and come beside her; and, 
startled, she would have fallen into the lake had not a strong arm 
seized her and swung her into safety. 

‘Holy Mother! I nearly drowned you!’ cried Macha, looking 
at the same traveller who had passed the cabin in the morning. 

‘I nearly drowned you,’ said the stranger, gazing in wonder at 
her beauty, which seemed to have become almost unearthly, as the 
still warm glow from one side irradiated her hair, and the greenish 
moonlight from the other whitened her round cheek and the drapery 
of her shoulder. 

‘I thought you were—him who lives down in the lake,’ whispered 
Macha. 
‘Who is he ?’ 


She looked all round in the air, and her lovely face caught a 
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thousand reflections of flitting colours and lights. Then she signed 
with her hand towards the dark lake. 

‘The water is deep,’ she said, ‘and there is many a thing down 
there. But you are a living man, for I saw you in the morning.’ 

The person addressed felt a strange thrill as she spoke and put 
out her round gleaming arm and touched his hand with her warm 
fingers, as if to assure herself that her own words were true, and 
that he was indeed a living man. 

‘ And you are a living woman,’ he said. ‘I almost thought you 
were a spirit moving along the edge of the lake. Why do you keep 
so close to the edge? I thought I saw you walking on the water.’ 

‘I like to look in and see what I can see,’ said the girl mysteri- 
ously. 

‘Do you always walk here in the evenings ?’ 

‘Yes, and sometimes a bit at dawn. Mother says something 
wicked will meet me. But I have only met you, and you are not 
wicked.’ 

‘TI am not as good as I ought to be,’ said the man tremulously, 
answering the look of simple faith and approval in the girl’s won- 
derful eyes. ‘But I hope I am not altogether wicked ;’ and the 
strangeness of his own humility escaped his notice. 

‘I do not much believe in wickedness myself,’ said Macha, 
‘except, of course, in the great dhiaoul’ (devil), crossing herself. 
‘But he will never hurt me, unless I do something wrong.’ 

‘What do you see when you walk here in the dawn ?’ 

‘I see the blessed spirits trooping up and down the skies. 
Anybody could see them. Sometimes they come down upon the 
hills ; but they change into white clouds and run away when they 
come too near me. There is my mother calling me, and the supper 
is ready.’ 

‘By what name is she calling you ?’ 

‘Macha ismy name. Ifyou will eat a few potatoes I will bring 
them out to you.’ 

‘I am not hungry, Macha, and I am going back to the inn. 
But if you offer me some another day I will take them.’ 

The girl went in to her mother, and the stranger returned through 
the brightening moonlight down the rugged mountain, retracing the 
steps he had made in the morning. The inn lay under the hills, a 
few miles below the wild region where Macha had been born, in 
which she had grown to womanhood, eating the potatoes she had 
helped to produce, and watching the blessed spirits trooping up and 
down the skies. 

‘Something will get you,’ said Macha’s mother for the hun- 
dredth time, as the girl appeared for her supper ; and she was not 
wrong, for Fate had got hold of Macha that very night. 
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Strange and unaccountable are the whims of men. Here was 
one with wealth and rank, accustomed to all that is cultivated, 
witty, and beautiful among women, and yet, having gone fancy-free 
till rather a late period of bachelorhood, he had climbed a savage 
mountain in an isolated corner of what he considered an uncivilised 
country, to fall in love with a wild girl with a wild name, who 
lived upon potatoes in a hovel under a rock! And he did not feel 
ashamed of himself. Contrasts and inconsistencies had always 
possessed a fascination for him. Did not the spotless white flower 
of the bog flourish there as purely as though it had not sprung out 
of the black slimy substance that held its root? And Macha, with 
her shining bare feet and arms, and her face like a poet’s dream, 
was all the more enchanting to his imagination because she had 
sprung, with her spontaneous loveliness, out of the mountain, and 
had been nourished and perfected between the wind and the sun, 
without help from ‘ civilisation’ or a lesson from ¢ art.’ 

He was going back to the inn that he might have further op- 
portunities of seeing this girl, and yet he told himself that his 
admiration for her was merely an abstract idea; that, after he had 
seen her a few times and studied her exceptional beauty and charac- 
ter, he would go on his way contented, rejoicing to have perceived 
that Nature can be still so lovely and unspoiled in her own secret 
fastnesses, beyond the ken of the world. His rest was broken that 
night by a new excitement; and he wakened in the dawn to fancy 
he saw Macha walking, with her bare white feet, in the rosy light 
round the margin of the lake. He wanted to hear her voice again, 
and feel the touch of her hand. It struck him as remarkable that 
she had shown no shyness of him, speaking to him as naturally as 
if he had been her brother; and he divined that this was so be- 
cause she knew nothing of ranks and classes. Only the super- 
natural had power to awe her, and she had felt safe and happy as 
soon as she had assured herself that he was a living man. Accus- 
tomed to the attentions of women, he would have felt less attraction 
towards Macha had she shown any desire for his return. The 
absence of all coquetry in her delighted him. 

The girl thought of him, lying on her straw bed in the dead 
of the night. There was a hole in the roof above her head, a 
hole that would be thatched over with heather for the winter, but 
at present it was good to let in the air of heaven. Through it 
Macha could see a star shining in the sky, like a little island of 
splendour in an ocean of dark blue, and the rugged twigs of the 
broken heather made a rough frame for the bit of glory. The 
beauty of Macha’s face lay quenched in darkness beneath, but her 
soul escaped through the opening up to the kindred mystery of the 
star, carrying with it the memory of the event of the evening. Her 
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mind rested with placid wonder on the occurrence of her meeting 
with the stranger. She had not fallen in love with him, as he with 
her, nor did she dream of such a thing. Round about her lay her 
mother, her grandmother, her little sisters, sleeping soundly, with 
the love of Macha asleep in their hearts. She loved them passion- 
ately, and had no thought or hope for herself apart from them. To 
work with them, hand and foot, that they might all have enough po- 
tatoes and turf to enable them to live together, without more pain than 
they could endure, this was the one object of her existence. Vague 
splendours and delicious rest and joy were, she knew, awaiting them 
all beyond the gates of the sun. The only thing to be desired was 
that they might not be parted meanwhile in their purgatory on the 
lonely mountain. As the night crept on, and the stars waxed 
brighter, Macha owned to herself that the ‘living man’ might have 
been ‘him who lives down in the lake’ after all. Pondering this 
doubt, she fell fast asleep. 

The stranger reappeared next day, and for many days afterwards 
haunted the mountain. Macha had leave from her mother to accom- 
pany him in his search for the wild-flowers which, he explained to 
them, he wanted for scientific purposes. The little sisters frisked 
about them and took their share in the search, dancing like young 
kids on the edge of precipices, with wild bright eyes and flying 
locks. Potatoes boiled in the cabin were eaten on the heather, 
and the long summer days went past like the beads on a golden 
rosary, told brightly through the fingers. The man was brotherly 
and kind with the little girls and the elder women, but he recog: 
nised a gulf between them and Macha. ‘Their speech, translated 
literally from the Irish, though poetic and musical enough, was not 
delicately correct, as his ear imagined hers to be; their swift feet 
were not white, nor was their clothing spotless. Macha, who bathed 
in the lake every morning, and hung out her yellow hair to dry in 
the first beams of the sun, and who wore her well-bleached draperies 
like a princess, could not keep young nor old from dyeing their 
skins and garments in the bog-holes. An instinctive personal deli- 
cacy had come to Macha with her exceptional beauty. At the end 
of a fortnight the stranger told himself that this mountain flower 
was worthy of being transplanted into the brightest parterre ever 
cherished by man. And what a month ago would have appeared to 
him only madness seemed now the most sensible course he could 
pursue. 


Macha came into the cabin one evening in the gloaming, with a 
face of dismay. 


‘Mother !’ she said, grasping her mother’s arm. 
‘What is on you, child ?’ 


‘The sassenach is asking me to go away with him.’ 
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‘ Away with him ?’ 

‘He wants to give me a satin gown and a ring, and to take 
me to his home.’ 

‘Well, avourneen,’ with a long sigh, ‘ if he makes you a true wife 
and is good to you, you would be better with him than here.’ 

‘Mother,’ cried the girl passionately, ‘ have I vexed you, have 
I angered you, that you would turn me from your door ?’ 

‘Turn you away, asthore machree! Macha, are you mad? 
Wouldn’t it be only to see you happy and well? I suppose the 
man has a good farm and can pay his rent. And you would be well 
warmed and fed, my Macha, though your mother’s hearth would be 
blank.’ | 

‘I don’t want to be well warmed and fed ; Iam as well-off as you 
and the grandmother and the girshes. He would take me out to 
England, over the sea—away, away to the other side of the world !’ 

And the girl sobbed wildly on her mother’s shoulder. 

‘Send him off then, acushla machree. Why need you break 
your heart about what nobody is going to bid you do? Your 
mother before you never wore a fine gown; and we will be hungry 
together as we always were.’ 

Macha’s weeping subsided a little; but only to break out again 
as fiercely as before. 

‘I cannot send him away, mother! I love him, as well as you. 
QO, why did he ever come over the mountain? Better it had been 
him that lives down in the lake !’ 

The mother stood aghast. ‘ Holy Virgin!’ she cried; ‘ and 
tis only a score of days since we saw him first. Then, if you love 
him like that, my daughter, you are bound to be his wife. You 
must go—even to England over the sea !’ 

‘You don’t know what you are saying, mother. How could I 
live without seeing your face ?” | 

‘As many have to live, my Macha. Maybe he would bring you 
back to see us. And you might be able to send us the potato-seed, 
or a piece of the good flannel to keep us warm.’ 

Macha looked piteously in her mother’s eyes, and then round 
the familiar cabin; the storm came down again upon her heart, 
and she flung up her arms and fell into a swoon. Her lover, 
arriving up the mountain, found her lying white on the heather 
outside the door, with her head on her mother’s knees, and was thus 
wed into uttering promises which, else, he might never have 
made. 

‘It’s only the heart that is too strong in her,’ said the poor 
mother sorrowfully. ‘It is ill to love a stranger that must part 
you from your own.’ 


‘I swear to bring her back,’ said the man eagerly. ‘ She shall 
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come whenever she pleases, and bring as many good things as she 
likes. We might even build a house in the valley below.’ 

At this the colour began to return into Macha’s cheeks ; and the 
comfortable promises sank deep into her mind. 

Little by little the struggle between the new love and the old 
was softened away; the will of the stranger prevailed, and the 
marriage took place in a little rude mountain chapel, where Macha 
had been baptised, and where, travelling through hail, rain, and 
storm, she had knelt every Sunday since she had been able to walk. 
At the church-doors the husband reiterated the promise that he 
would bring her back ; very soon she should return to the moun- 
tain. He almost tore his bride away, weeping and half fainting, 
from the embraces of her people, from the clinging of their thin 
brown hands, and the kisses of their weather-beaten faces. And 
in spite of the promises he had just repeated, he was glad to 


think that he had probably seen the last of this wild mountain 
tribe. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert dressed his wife in a lady’s garb, and 
surrounded her with all the appointments that were suited to her 
new station. The first jar to his happiness was given by his per- 
ception that, beautiful as was Macha in her silks and laces and 
trinkets, musical as was her speech, graceful as were her move- 
ments, there was yet something wanting in her to make her a bride 
that could be presented, without risk of criticism, to his friends. 
The enchanting mountain girl, with her picturesque beauty and 
wild charming ways, was no more. The lovely Lady Gilbert was 
a little too unconventional, with her soft brogue, her vivid and figura- 
tive language, her quick natural gestures, her little slips in grammar, 
and artless habitual utterance of the truth. But Sir Humphrey was 
very patient with her, and set to work to polish his precious gem 
in the rough. 

A long time passed over, and the husband felt no desire to 
revisit the highlands of Connaught. 

‘Dear,’ said his wife to him one day, ‘when are we going 
back to see my mother ?’ 

She was standing before him in a flowing robe of soft white 
stuff, with her honey-coloured hair dressed by a French maid, 
with jewels in her ears, and tlowers on her breast, looking such a 
picture of beauty and refinement that even the peculiar intonation 
that still clung to her speech could not declare her other than a 
lady. Macha possessed in a high degree the power of adapting 
herself to the ways of those around her. Her husband recognised 
this power in her, and relied upon it to carry him through the con- 
sequences of his own rash and extraordinary conduct. He was 
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srateful to his wife for the persistent efforts he saw her make, know- 
‘n¢ she was influenced solely by love for him, for she took but 
little interest in the pleasures that surrounded her. He did not 
know how far she was influenced by another motive also, the desire 
to earn a reward, in the fulfilment of his promise to bring her back 
to her native hills. : 

So long ago did it seem, that folly that had married him to a 
peasant-wife, that all recollection of the details of the circumstances 
had almost passed away from his mind. He was a man of quick 
overpowering impulses, and memories that faded with ease. Things 
that were full of pathetic interest to him yesterday were very likely 
to be follies to him to-day. Yet he was faithful in his affection 
for Macha; and the sight of her struggling with her difficulties, 
labouring to make herself all that he could wish, and succeeding by 
the inspiration of something like genius, touched and delighted the 
best feelings of his nature. He was the more disposed to be 
satisfied with the results of his marriage because his wife’s low 
extraction was a secret from his associates. It was believed that 
she was the daughter of a noble but impoverished Irish family — 
that she had been neglected in her early years, and educated by 
her husband. <A pretty romance had been constructed, how or by 
whom Sir Humphrey did not know. His wife’s gentle grace was 
the real foundation for it; and at all events he had not the courage 
to contradict the tale. 

With all this good luck there was something wanting to their 
happiness. Macha did not fall into raptures with the splendours of 
her home, nor with the amusements of society, nor with the flat- 
teries and triumphs that fell to her share. She only half lived in 
luxury by her husband’s side; the other half of her lived on the 
mountain among the privations to which she was born. Under her 
rich sables she shuddered at the cold on her mother’s limbs; and 
by her own glowing fireside she kept counting the sods of turf that 
might have been saved from the rainy season to keep warmth in 
the aged grandmother’s withered frame. She heard the little 
sisters saying, ‘ What is Macha doing? Macha is so happy, she 
has forgotten us!’ The heart within her was getting every day 
more chill, because as yet her husband’s promise did not seem 
likely to be fulfilled. At last she had summoned courage, and 
asked him the question, 

‘When will you let me see my mother ?” 

Sir Humphrey was troubled. He was quite resolved never to 
let Macha return to her people, and he had hoped that the desire 
to go to them would have faded away from her before now. There 
Was something in her face which he could not understand, but 
Which made him feel that he must deal very gently with her. 
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‘It is out of the question at present, love,’ he said; ‘ but you 
shall send her any present you please.’ 

She shut her eager lips, seeing that her husband would not 
bear to be urged. He went hurriedly out of the room, and Macha 
stood silently by the fire, with a strange gray cloud over-shadow- 
ing her face. The third summer had gone by, and now again the 
winter was passing, and she seemed farther than ever from attain- 
ing the great desire of her heart. A minute she stood where he 
had left her, with closed eyes, climbing in spirit the rough ascent 
to the mountain cabin. In imagination she threw herself at her 
mother’s feet, begged her forgiveness, assured her of her love, 
pleaded her inability to keep her word. Then with a long sigh she 
unclosed her eyes, unbent her brows, and patiently went about her 
occupations. She took advantage of her husband’s permission to 
send a present—a cloak for the grandmother, and flannel for the 
mother and the little sisters. There was much trouble about 
addressing the parcel so that it might reach that distant and 
isolated cabin; but the trouble was taken, and that the parcel 
went safely home was known by the arrival of an acknowledg- 
ment of the gift—a grotesque scrawl in pen and ink, scarcely 
legible, but expressive of love and gratitude. Sir Humphrey read 
the curious document with a curling lip, and threw it in the fire. 
Allow his wife to go back among these savages ? No; it was not 
likely he could be so foolish. One such folly in a lifetime was 
surely enough. ‘They must learn to forget Macha, and Macha 
must learn to forget them. 

How was she to be tanght to do it, though ? Why was she so 
stupidly, so obstinately blind to the exigencies of the case? Full 
of intelligence on every other subject, she could not be brought 
to see that between Sir Humphrey’s wife and the wild tribe of her 
people there could not and must not be any further personal inter- 
course. How slow she was in taking up his meaning, when he 
tried to bear it in upon her, without putting the fact before her in 
uncomfortable words! With her beautiful serious face, her outward 
and inward refinement, in her soft white draperies and delicate 
laces, how could she contemplate a visit to that abode of poverty 
which he remembered only too well? Fancy the wild, brown, little 
sisters hugging the elegant Lady Gilbert; the meagre weather- 
beaten mother weeping over her, the mummy-like grandmother 
mumbling Irish into her ears! There was a grotesqueness in the 
picture, as presented to Sir Humphrey’s imagination, that brought 
the indignant colour to his face. 

Macha’s obtuseness was aggravating. From time to time she 
would say to him imploringly, ‘ When will you allow me to go?’ 
and when answered -unsatisfactorily, would turn away with that 
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dull look of patience that was becoming habitual to her countenance. 
She lived in a state of painful suspense, of silent expectation, which 
showed she had not taken in the idea that he was resolved never to 
grant her request. The memory of his promise was still so fresh 
in her thoughts. Her stupidity was the blindness of perfect faith. 

Every day her yearning grew deeper, and the look of it settled 
in her eyes. Her husband resolutely appeared to misunderstand 
her, refused to meet her pleading glance, persuaded himself that 
she was ill, out of temper, anything rather than home-sick and 
lonely by his side. If his conscience smote him with the remem- 
prance of an eager promise voluntarily made, he told himself that 
foolish vows ought never to be kept. The strangest part of it all 
to him was, that she did not reproach him with having broken his 
word. But she did not think he had broken it—only that he was 
wearily long about beginning to fulfil it. 

A bitter season set in, and Sir Humphrey, looking at his wife’s 
thin cheek, and the darkening trouble about her eyes, bethought 
him of taking her to some gay city, to a genial climate and 
the novelty of strange faces and places. He had watched her 
walking to and fro among his comfortable tenantry, in and out of 
their warm wholesome dwellings, and he knew what brought the 
spasm upon her lips and the quiver of pain across her eyes. She 
was thinking of that dreary hovel among the wilds of the Connaught 
hills. Where the sun always shines, he thought, she would forget 
how cold and hunger sting. So the Christmas guests were put off, 
and Sir Humphrey and Lady Gilbert went to winter at Florence. 

Uncomplainingly Macha did her husband’s bidding. She said 
to herself, ‘ When we come back, early in the spring, he will take 
me or let me go.” In the mild air of Italy she did not realise so 
keenly the well-remembered rigours of the Connaught winter. Her 
Imagination was caught by the beauties that surrounded her, and 
for a little time Sir Humphrey thought his triumph was at hand. 
It was but an accident that turned the scale against him, and made 
shipwreck of his plans and of Macha’s life. Accident or fate led 
Lady Gilbert, who rarely looked at anything printed, to glance into 
the columns of an English newspaper; and a paragraph met her 
eye in which certain rough statements were made regarding a 
famine of food and fuel in certain parts of hungry and melancholy 
Connaught. Instantly her long-suffering patience gave way, and 
all the latent fire of her nature burst forth. She flew to her 
husband with burning eyes, and laid her finger on the cruel lines. 
Sir Humphrey was in an irritable humour. Cut off from his custom- 
ary country pursuits, idling in a foreign city, he had fallen into play, 
and had lost heavily the night before this eventful morning. The 
Sight of his wife’s feverish emotion made him angry; her passionate 
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demand to be sent with succour to her pecple chafed and bewil- 
dered him. Macha! for whose good he had inconvenienced himself 
so seriously, left his home in winter, lowered himself to sit at the 
table with gamblers !—Macha to rise and turn on him with those 
flaming eyes! He met her with a flat denial, and uttered some 
bitter reproaches, upbraiding her with her imprudence and persistent 
folly. Having begun to give a little vent to his displeasure, he 
ended by saying more than he had ever meant to say. He refused 
to believe in the newspaper’s tale of distress, and forbade her to 
mention her people again. 

Macha stood like one stunned, slowly taking in what his angry 
words conveyed. As she had believed his words before, so she 
believed them now. They fell upon her like blows, and when he 
had turned harshly away and left her under sentence of his dis- 
pleasure, one only desire and determination possessed her—to get 
away out of this cruel world of plenty, and bring food and comfort 
to her famishing mother. She did not weigh the consequences of 
defying her husband; her agony and longing blotted out even the 
memory of his existence. How she made her way to Connaught 
who shall tell? As the lioness finds her stolen young, so did Macha 
scent the path to her native hills. Accustomed to rely upon her 
husband fcr everything, to follow his instructions and mark out 
nothing for herself, she must have made almost supernatural exer- 
tions to accomplish her end. But accomplish it she did. When 
her husband returned that night, half angry and half relenting, 
revolving plans for reconciliation, taking counsel with himself as 
to how he ought to deal with her, knowing very well that he meant 
to send a largess to those creatures on the mountain who were 
such a thorn in his side—when he came back to his home that 
night, Macha was gone. 

Dismay, anger, terror, all passed through and over him. He 
first swore and condemned her; then remembered her sweet face 
and her former patience, and almost forgave her. Uneasily he resolved 
to let her go and have her way. He had given her money yesterday, 
commanding her to spend it on her own amusement; for the present 
she could not want ; and this reckless visit would be sure to tame 
her. Very soon she would be glad to return to him on any terms. 
Thus torn by distracting thoughts Sir Humphrey went back alone to 
his English home. Pride, obstinacy, and the conviction that his 
wife was wrong and required punishment and humiliation, prevented 
his following her to Ireland. 

The sun was setting behind whitened peaks when Macha came 
wearily up the last ascent of the hills. There were the bare seamed 
levels, the weird rocks, the scant green patches, the dark mys- 
terious-looking lake. ‘O God, I have returned!’ broke from her. 
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‘There is my mother’s cabin.’ The fierce ache that had gnawed 
her heart suddenly left it, and a glow of satisfaction went tingling 
through her veins. Strange, instinctive, unreasoning love of home 
and kindred, that can forbid a human being to accept ease and plea- 
sure in exchange for the suffering of want! Macha, who had been 
delivered over to abundance and luxury, cast them from her like 
broken fetters, and rushed forward into the embraces of her old 
companion and foster-mother—Poverty. This was the spot where 
she had danced and sung, wept and prayed; where she had been 
hungry and cold and full of care, and had been necessary to the 
existence of those she loved. Here was where she had watched, 
half credulous, for the fairies among the rocks ; and, wholly believ- 
ing, beheld, with delight, the procession of glorified beings in the 
heavens. This was the home of her passionate devotion ; the strait 
hard bed from which she could endure to yield up her mortal 
breath. 

Orly the eagles, and whatever supernatural beings had been 
lurking near, heard the clamour of wild cries that arose in the iso- 
lated cabin at sight of her. 

‘Mother, there is something beautiful coming that looks like 
Macha!’ cried one of the little sisters. ‘ Macha must be dead, and 
coming from heaven to see us!’ And they all stood solemnly in 
the doorway to watch the approach of the apparition. But when 
Macha’s living lips spoke to them, and her outstretched hands 
touched them, then arose such cries as the rocks gave back. 

The advent of mercy was not an hour too soon to bring the 
colour of life back to pinched faces, and to put light on the fire- 
less hearth. A long battle with hunger and cold must soon have 
dolefully ended had not succour arrived. Rains had drenched the 
turf, and the sun had not shone to dry it; and the potatoes had 
been washed out of the earth. Macha had known how it would be, 
though her husband refused to believe in the tale. Who will take 
oil from the flinty stone, or honey out of the rock? The very 
birds will not live in this barren world. Why should man cling to 
it with such an unaccountable love ? 

When Macha, having ministered to their bodily wants, and com- 
forted their hearts with her love, lay down that night on the old 
familiar bed of straw, she had time to remember the husband from 
before whose angry face she had fled. ‘He will never love me 
more,’ thought she; ‘ he will never come to seek me again.’ She 
tried to comfort herself with the thought that she was still the 
Macha of old, and would work for her people; but the tears poured 
from her eyes, and her passionate heart was net satisfied yet. 

Next day she went about her old work in her old dress, and 


tried to forget that she had ever been away from her home. Pain- 
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fully she saw the misery and the squalor of it, and planned such 
little improvements as might lie within her reach. But soft living 
had spoiled Macha for privation and toil. Hunger afflicted her, and 
her limbs were wrung with cold; she was come back to a state of 
things with which she was no longer fit to strive. Wandering 
round the dark water, she could not now feel an interest in ‘ him 
who lives down in the lake;’ the ‘living man’ whom she had dis- 
pleased and forsaken, whom she had loved and made unhappy, 
absorbed all the dreams of her imagination. Even the blessed 
spirits, the golden cloud-shapes moving across the sky, had become 
cold abstractions to her whose eyes were always looking vainly for 
one absent human form. 

Her experience of better things, her natural good taste, and 
the money she had brought with her enabled her to make the pro- 
jected improvements in her home; yet, when they were made, she 
had no pleasure in beholding them. They had cost her too dear 
to have the power to give her any delight. In satisfying the fidelity 
of her nature on one side, she had but inflicted a mortal wound 
upon it on the other. The blue pinched look of hunger had gone 
from her mother’s face ; the stars were no longer visible through 
the roof; yet, lying there at night, and thinking about it all, Macha 
felt that the pinch of cold and hunger had settled on her own heart, 
and that the stars of love and possible happiness were for ever shut 
out from her life. A hundred times a day she made, in imagina- 
tion, impassioned acts of love and sorrow, and appeals for pardon 
at her husband’s knees. In fancy she uttered explanations to him, 
that in reality would have been impossible to her tongue. And she 
was too shy and too timid to attempt to write to him. 

‘When a wife leaves her husband,’ thought Macha, ‘ of course 
he will not want her any more.’ She blamed no one but herself. 
‘I behaved badly to my mother in leaving her at first,’ she reflected, 
‘and badly to my husband in running away against his will. There 
must be a twist in me somehow; for I know I did not want 
to do wrong.’ Sorrow-stricken, remorseful, perplexed, -she lived 
through the long uneventful days and nights. The strength ebbed 
away from her limbs, the light from her eyes. She made no com- 
plaint, for she was willing to endure bravely in expiation of the 
wilfulness of her sins. Her one burning desire was to see her 
husband before she died; yet, so self-condemned did she stand, 
she could not summon courage to implore of him to come. 

Sir Humphrey sat at home in the depths of what may be truly 
called a sulk. He had more than half forgiven his wilful wife, and 
was ready to receive her, should she ask to return. He was willing 
to go and fetch her as soon as she should send for him; and it is 
not wonderful that he was at fault as to her motives and conduct, for 
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her nature had always been a riddle to him. Why could she not 
write and tell him where she was? That much he had a right to 
expect from her. He was quite resolved not to go in search of her, 
not to attempt to communicate with her till her penitent cry should 
be heard, and till her love should make her ask to be taken back to 
his home. He told all who required to know that Lady Gilbert 
was paying a visit in her native land, and then sat in his loneliness 
awaiting some sign. 

It was only a few weeks, after all, since she had left him and 
returned to her mountains, but many a heart has been broken in a 
far shorter time. The woman was one who, in other circumstances, 
would have made the happiness and well-being of those she loved ; 
but divided duty and fidelity rent her asunder, the ardour and ten- 
derness of her nature consumed her, and all the powers within her 
wrought towards tragedy and death. 

One evening Macha sat at the cabin-door, thinking of her hus- 
band, owning her trespasses, and watching the sun set redly behind 
the mountain-peaks, the sun that never was to rise for her again. 
That night she turned her eyes on the old brown crucifix which was 
to her as the passport to that region where the weary are at rest. 
She was not so glad to go as she might have been had she never 
met any one while walking in her girlish innocence round the margin 
of the lake. ‘ Tell him I was sorry,’ were the last words she whis- 
pered in her mother’s ear. 

The sign that Sir Humphrey waited for came at last in the shape 
of a scrawled letter, with an unpronounceable name on the post- 
mark. ‘Come to the mountain to see your son,’ it said; ‘ Macha, 
the mother, is dead.’ 


That sorrow is long past now. Sir Humphrey is married 
to a more suitable wife, and life has gone pleasantly with him. 
His eldest son has Macha’s eyes, with often a grave, sad, unac- 
countable expression in them, which, in the midst of mirth, will 
make his father start and sigh, while the words of the poor peasant 
mother on the mountains will come ringing back in his ears, ‘’Tis 
only the heart that is too strong in her ; and it’s ill to love a stranger 
that must part you from your own ! 











THREE TRIPS WITH ROCKY-MOUNTAIN TRAPPERS. 


By Wiuuiam A. BarLure-GRAHMAN. 





‘Boreas, the doggarned old hoss, has, after all, a better nose than 
any of us for finding a camp,’ remarked jovial and burly Port, one fine 
crisp September evening, as, riding at the head of our little pack- 
train, through a glade traversing a grand old forest, he came up to 
where the writer was sitting on a fallen pine, awaiting his arrival. 
And it was not an idle compliment either; for truly the old horse 
seemed to sniff a good camping-place from afar. As usual, I had 
taken an evening stalk on foot through the twilight forest, not so 
much for sporting purposes as to stretch my legs after a long day’s 
ride, and also to examine the ground for tracks of wapiti and moose. 

Boreas, my favourite saddle-horse, as on all such occasions, had 
the reins thrown over his neck, fastened to a spring buckle, cun- 
ningly concealed behind the horn of the saddle, and, after receiving a 
slap or a mild kick, as a signal that he was not wanted and need 
not wait for me, would amble off alone after the pack-train, strolling 
ahead of it, till he found an especially inviting bit of grass, upon 
which he would feast till his companions were half a mile or so ahead, 
when he would repeat his tactics. The sun was down, and both 
horses and men were on the look-out for camp. <A loud neigh— 
‘nicker’ the trapper calls it—from Boreas, and an answering one 
from his favourite mare, had caused the remark destined to introduce 
our little party to the notice of the reader. Looking round, we 
discovered the old horse standing two hundred yards off, with head 
outstretched, in the middle of a most inviting little clearing, evincing 
in his pose an anxious signal, as plainly as if he had said that ‘ this 
was the boss camping-place for us.’ As yet we could see no water 
—that most essential element in choosing the camp site; but so 
convinced were we of my favourite’s sagacity, that the train was 
immediately swung to the side, and very soon we caught sight of a 
clear little brook, half hidden under tall rye-grass and the drooping 
branches of stately silver pines. Ten minutes later the ground was 
littered with the packs: here a heavy load of three sacks of flour, 
there the elk-hide paniers, of huge proportions, containing the ‘dry’ 
stores, 2.e. those most to be protected against water when fording 
and swimming the larger creeks and rivers ; yonder the powder-keg 
and sundry big bales of valuable furs, interspersed by ‘ bunches’ of 
bright steel traps, used by the men in their vocation as trappers and 
fur-hunters. On a pile of pack-saddles lay the giant head of a big 
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wapiti (elk), killed by me that morning, and destined, with many 
other like trophies, to cross the ocean and find an English home. 
Near it leant our four rifles, and sundry saddle-bags, buffalo-coats, 
and carelessly flung-down Colts strewed the ground all round. ‘The 
horses, just sufficiently tired by their day’s work to enjoy thoroughly 
a good roll, and not stand about, as often, poor beasts, they did, 
with drooping heads and pinched flanks, too tired to feed, were 
relishing that pleasure to the fullest, while the example of the two 
colts—general pets of the camp—racing each other round and round, 
cutting the most amusing capers, and nickering with wild delight, was 
followed by our two canine camp-followers, playing their doggish 
game of hide-and-seek with all the vivacity of youth and vigour. 

It was the beau-idéal of a trapper’s or hunter’s camp, the locality 
the Teton basin, one of the least known and most inaccessible moun- 
tain-highlands in the north-west corner of Wyoming. We—that is, 
the writer, a Britisher roaming through the Rockies, two men- 
trappers, and a boy-trapper—had been travelling since June, and for 
the last six or eight weeks had not seen human face; a period that 
could have been extended to as many months had we only stopped 
in this beautiful retreat. 

It was a glorious evening; the great Grand Teton peak—right 
at the foot of which we were camped—is the noblest and grandest, 
I think, I have ever seen, in this or any other country of the New 
or Old World. Many of the Colorado mountains are called the 
Matterhorns of America, with about as much justification as Ben 
Nevis or Snowdon merits that name. With the Teton peak it is, 
however, different. Its shape is very like the Swiss Master peak. I 
would call it even grander; as the actual elevation, from the per- 
fectly level basin, is one grand sweep of rock, a height over 7000 
feet in sheer height. Bend your neck as far as you could, still your 
gaze seemed incapable of reaching the needle-shaped pinnacle of 
the summit: similar to the old California miner, who, when he 
first saw E] Capitano in the Yosemite, said it took two looks to get 
squarely to the top of the peak. Nature had, in our case, sub- 
stituted a belt of snow-fields for the chalk-mark, with which that old 
man from California declared he had to mark off on the cliffs how 
far his first look had got. 

The grass in rich plenty, reaching up to the knees of the horses, 
Was green; not the tint of our pastures at home, but a green that 
matched far better the silvery trunks of the pine and the blue-green 
of their boughs, sweeping in languid curve the tall rye-grass at their 
feet. The curling smoke of the camp-fire, made of dry cedar-wood 
and leaves richly perfumed, rose in blue circles, higher and higher 
as the blaze increased, till at last it blended with the Alpine blue of 
the sky. The clear brook, traversing the glade, sounded in its 
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babble an irresistible invitation to enjoy a dip. We look round. 
How content, how pleasant and pleased everything looks! For a 
moment we wish we could roll in the green fragrant mountain-grass, 
as did the horses and the dogs. Happy carelessness of what the 
past has brought and what the future may bring—of the long weary 
rides through desolate parched deserts; of dreary ‘dry camps;’ of 
swolien rivers swum by shrinking animals; of the deep snow, that 
presently will cover the mountain-side ; of cold and hunger—blissful 
ignorance and forgetfulness were stamped on human, equine, and 
canine physiognomy, as each member, in his manner and way, was 
enjoying to the full the present. 

Reader, if Fate has never led your steps into the wilds of the 
Rocky Mountains, let me tell you that in moments such as these 
Nature, in all her impressive grandeur, seems nearest casting her 
arms right round you. Here, dotting the quiet peaceful glade before 
us, is animal life, the impulsive joyous spirit of healthful vigour, 
fanned to keen freshness by the cool bracing breeze straight down 
from the snow-fields. There, right round us, wrapped in solemn 
stillness and majesty, life of another kind—that of Nature as she 
was created, as yet undefiled by the desecrating hand of man. 

But let us cut short these musings; they are not the thoughts 
that commonly trouble the minds of yonder champions of the moun- 
tains, my good friends and oft-tried companions the trappers. Duty 
calls us, moreover ; for in an ‘outfit’ composed of the elements, and 
based on the simple principles of trapper-fashion, as ours was, or 
rather is—for these lines are jotted down at the camp fireside—there 
is always plenty to do. A long day’s ride has made us all hungry 
as Indians ; so if we are to begin at the beginning, that very begin- 
ning is the supper. 

The fire brought to proper cooking proportions—i.e. the coals 
raked to the front for baking, and the logs so arranged that pots and 
pans preserve their equilibrium—vwe all go to work. One man bakes; 
but that man is not me, for I was found wanting, since on one of 
my first attempts to do so one cold drizzly night two years ago, I 
had to bake in the dark, and my pipe—an otherwise inseparable 
companion—was subsequently found in the loaf. Baking is alto- 
gether a very hateful occupation. Your face gets scorched, your 
knees get sooty, your fingers blistered, and it taxes not only your 
patience, but also your vocabulary of ‘Government talk,’ i.e. bad 
language. On cold days in winter you have got to wash your hands 
in a mush of water and ice; for hunger is a mighty impatient 
master, and there is no time to heat water in the coffee-pot. The 
flour-sack is sure to be at the very bottom of the pack-sack, and the 
baking-powder, or ‘saleratus’ (the grandest word in the trapper’s 
very abridged dictionary), cannot be found, or when it is found 
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everything around it in the pack bears the marks of your mealy 
fingers ; for naturally, in the manner of man, you have first mixed 
the flour, and then only look about you for ‘ that yar white powder 
as makes bread git up and hump itself,’ as an old trapper called it. 
But it is only in ‘real mean’ weather, when the snow or frozen sleet 
beats down upon your devoted head, unprotected by tent or other 
shelter—for our outfit was singularly bare of your luxurious camp 
paraphernalia of Nimrods who travel in the Adirondacks with tent, 
camp-stools, and camp-bed—and the wind, a genuine No. 12 gale, 
whirling your flour from the pan, that you realise what baking really 
is. Then, probably, the giggling wretches who do not bake will hear 
some choice bits of ‘Government conversation,’ while their ‘ Hurry 
up!’ will set at defiance that good old trapper’s proverb, ‘ To make 
haste slowly, pans the best.’ It is always a comical sight to see 
big strapping fellows, their six-shooters at their waist, metamor- 
phosed into cooks: their horny hands, but ill fit to handle pots and 
pans; their awkward touch, their heavy tramp, and withal the 
clumsy way of setting about things,—one and all combine to make a 
cowboy or trapper-cook a ludicrous sight. But more than comical 
it is to watch, on a fierce winter’s night, a big hulking giant, wrapped 
in a buffalo-coat, make his preparation for baking, wita a snow- 
hurricane blowing and damp wood on the fire. With his back to 
the wind, the pan in which the flour is mixed—in nine cases out of 
ten the gold pan, in which at odd times he washes for that precious 
metal—carefully held inside his coat, as a loving mother would fondle 
her babe ;. between his teeth the tin cup, full of water, from which, 
by a dexterous jerk of the head, he spills into the pan the requisite 
amount of the liquid; between his knees the flour-sack, and tucked 
under his arm the saleratus tin: thus the shaggy monster bakes! 
Practice alone can make you an adept at it, as I found out on 
a certain terrible December night, when Indians had stampeded our 
horses, the men having set out in pursuit, while I, béing temporarily 
disabled by a thrust of a wounded elk, was to guard camp and— 
bake. The gule howled, and turn wherever I would the snow beat 
with fierce violence against my face. Hundreds of times had I 
watched the men mix the flour under precisely similar circumstances, 
and were not my teeth as able as theirs to hold the tin cup of water, 
and was not my buffalo-coat as good as that of the trapper’s? All 
very true; but yet my first attempt to clinch the ice-coated metal 
between my teeth resulted in a cold bath for my knees, while the 
second trial succeeded in so far as the holding was concerned. I 
could grasp the cup as long as you liked, but, to save my life, I could 
not give that dexterous jerk necessary to spill some of the water 
into the pan, when the flour was in the mean while, notwithstanding 
the wind-proof quality of my coat, whirling about in utter disregard 
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of my clothes. My bulldog grip continued, and at last I summoned 
up courage to give that fatal jerk. It is needless to say that the 
whole contents was landed in my face, where it very soon turned 
into a thin layer of ice, not increasing my good-humour. Water 
was plentiful, so the cup was refilled ; and, as I was determined to 
succeed, a second attempt at jerking was made. This time it was 
somewhat nearer the mark; for the water went down my neck only. 
That suicidal ‘ reback action’ of the water, as the men called it, was 
difficult to overcome. It would go back, instead of forward, be the 
jerk ever so gently and nicely adjusted. By the time my persever- 
ance did succeed there was no flour left in the pan to mix, and the 
saleratus tin had rolled off, ‘running down the slope before a stiff 
breeze.’ When the men finally returned, minus half the horses, I 
was no little proud of my two loaves, but less so of my flour-bedraggled 
appearance, leading the men to more than suspect ‘ what a job it 
was to bake’ ! 

No wonder, the reader will say, when I tell him that grumbling 
on the score of bread was not infrequent. It was either too salt, or 
too doughy, or too crisp, or too much saleratus in it, or burnt to a 
cinder, which latter, as we had only a frying-pan to bake in, and 
the fire generally of huge dimensions, would occur, notwithstanding 
the best intentions. It was, therefore, agreed among the men, I 
being left out, that the first who should grumble was to relieve the 
then baker. Two or three days afterwards, when we had onlya 
very miserable camp-fire, the bread was a mass of dough inside. 
The boy was the first to forget the penalty for grumbling. - Taking 
a hearty bite at the bread, he exclaimed, ‘ Doggarn this bread, I'll 
be cursed if it ain’t a mass of—’ Then the paste gummed up his 
mouth ; but recollecting at the same instant in what danger he was, 
he blurted out, half-choked by the dough, ‘ but I like it.’ 

This time his quick wits saved him; but he fell victim a day or 
two later, when, taking up a loaf just from the frying-pan, he 
dropped it as quickly, saying, ‘Darn that hot bread!’ The vox 
populi of the camp declared that ‘hot’ was suflicient fo convict, so 
he had to take the baker’s place. 

While the boy fetched the water, ground the coffee in a tin cup 
with the muzzle of his six-shooter, our coffee-mill having come to 
an early grave at the heels of the ‘kitchen mule,’ the others 
occupied themselves with the meat and bread. There were three 
frying-pans in the outfit: one, a very big one, was for the bighorn 
haunch or black-tail tender loin-steak; the other for the bread; 
while the third and smallest one fell to my lot. In it I fried, 
broiled, stewed, or boiled such odds and ends as struck my fancy. 
Beaver tail and bear liver were general favourites, not so elk brain 
or kidney. Cooking these little tidbits of camp-fare reminded me 
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always of that most delightful occupation of the juvenile mind, 
making mud-pasties on the sands by the sea. Let the liver be a 
blotched mass of half-cooked gore, or the brain a jelly-like mass, 
or the kidney cinder on the outside and raw inside, yet you eat it, 
and are happy. These latter delicacies the men never touched ; for 
trappers are very fastidious in the choice of their meat, and I believe 
they thought me next to a barbarian for gourmandising on kidneys, 
which they consider ‘ unclean and not fit for a dog.’ 

Once I inveigled a stranger to taste my favourite stew; but I 
am sorry to say it was not favourably received. ‘ By the jumping 
Moses, you’ve been and gone done it!’ he cried out ; and when I asked 
him what Ihad gone done, he replied, ‘ Why, pisoned me, man, like 
a cayote.’ The fellow was a hoosier (native of Indiana), and his 
language was the strangest mixture of Pennsylvania Dutch and 
Kentucky negroisms, and a liberal infusion of ‘ we uns’ and ‘ you uns,’ 
and ‘ gone done it’ and ‘ gwine to gone done it,’ I ever heard. 

Cooking did not take long, and the ‘ All set !’ was a welcome signal 
to repair to our festive board. An elk-skin or waterproof sheet spread 
on the ground near the fire where the smoke was least troublesome, 
four tin plates, and as many cups and knives and forks, do not take 
long to set, especially if they are tumbled out of the basket in a 
heap, every man ‘ grabbing a root,’ 2.¢c. helping himself to his own. 

What a glorious thing a good healthy appetite is! Indeed ours 
was 80 glorious, that we were well known for it, I am ashamed to 
say, at all the camps, ranches, and hunters’ camps where we had 
partaken of hospitality. At one place the ‘ boss,’ after watch- 
ing in silence our attacks on the grub pile, remarked very good- 
humouredly, ‘ Wali, boys, I’ll be doggarned if I won’t back you at 
grub-lifting against any other outfit in this yar country, by Jove I 
will, if it takes my bottom dollar and cleans me out to bed-rock.’ At 
one ‘road ranche’—a roadside inn, where you have to pay for your 
meals at a fixed rate—which I passed on my return to civilisation, 
and where I struck the first potatoes after having gone five months 
without vegetables of any shape, the fellow who ‘ran’ the house, 
after seeing me ‘through’ my meal, asked me if I was thinking of 
returning to ‘ these yer diggings.’ 

On my answering him, and innocently asking why he wanted to 
know, he said, 

‘Wall, you see, stranger, times ain’t been way up hereabouts, 
and our p’tater-patch yonder ain’t as big as a county; but if you 
take back-tracks, I’d have to make it about that squar’ sure.’ 

The very next day (I was travelling in the mail-sleigh from a 
Temote fort to the next little town one hundred and sixty miles off), 
luck would have it that, at a similar log-hovel hostelry, I struck 
batter, the first I had dished for nearly half a year. I was hungry, 
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and the batter looked fresh, and little besides bread on the table. 
A woman ‘ran’ the house, a slattenly sour-looking Rocky-Mountain 
‘lady,’ and during my meal she sat opposite to me. She had not 
spoken a word, for on my entrance she only pointed to the table in 
the taciturn Western way; and moreover there was not time for 
gossip, as the mail-driver was in a hurry to finish his day’s drive, 
with the thermometer down to —35° F. My meal over, I threw the 
customary fifty-cent piece on the table, and was about to hurry out, 
when she spoke up: 

‘Stranger, you ain’t got no mother-in-law, that’s sartin. Hadn't 
my cow just calved, I would donate you them ar’ four bits’ (fifty 
cents) ‘to buy yourself one. You kinder want one to teach you 
what four bits’ worth of butter hefts’ (weighs). 

But I am rambling away from our trapper-camp. Supper over, 
the work of the evening began. First of all the stock wants looking 
after. If it was an Indian country, the case most of the time, 
three or four of the horses had to be picketed or hobbled; but be- 
fore doing that, it was necessary to let them feed. Probably they 
had wandered off a mile or two while we were at supper, and hence 
it took the man whose turn it was to attend to them the best part 
of the evening to get them back into the next neighbourhood of the 
camp, pick a good patch of grass, water them, and secure those 
whose turn it was. ‘The others looked to the washing up and 
‘straightening out’ of things generally. There was always something 
to be mended, seen to, or odd jobs to be done. Horses had to be 
shod, coffee had to be browned (in a frying-pan), clothes wanted 
mending, gaping holes in moccasins or boots cried for the awl and 
last, straps required cleaning and oiling, harness splicing and patch- 
ing, pack-saddles had ‘ screws loose,’ pack-sacks wanted the tailor’s 
needle and raw hide patches. Rifles and six-shooters had to be 
cleaned, bullets had to be moulded, cartridges to be loaded, the day’s 
catch of beaver, otter, wolverines, or wolves were waiting for the 
keen skinning-knife, and hundreds of other camp duties had to be 
performed, all by the bright flickering light of the camp-fire, while 
the pipe shed its benign halo of good-fellowship over the whole 
scene. Kverything that fell to my share accomplished, my pocket- 
book with my daily notes had its turn. Often an hour or two was 
spent in jotting down, in a scrawling hand—the powder-keg between 
my knees serving as table—some very inspired thoughts that could 
not wait. Ifany chance was looming up of sending by Indians 
letters to the next fort, often 150 or 200 miles off, the evening was 
devoted to epistolary duties ; the result of such hours, in the shape 
of letters, being pinned to the inside of some morose old buck’s 
blanket, or nailed to the board on which the papoose was strapped, 
the latter being the surest way. Later on in the season, when 
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winter storms were in regular attendance, letter-writing became a 
more embarrassing undertaking. The bottle of ink—not the common 
commodity, but a concoction made of beaver-gall and vermilion, 
the colour so highly prized by Indians, and a stock of which, for 
trading purposes, I had taken with me—had to be placed in hot 
ashes to keep it liquid ; and during weeks of intensely cold weather, 
when the thermometer (mercury) came to a standstill, even that 
precaution would not suffice, for the ink would freeze on the pen 
before a single word could be written. On such occasions the pencil 
took the place of the self-trimmed eagle’s feather, or, what was 
oftener the case, the whole job was abandoned, and the shelter of 
warm buffalo robes and bearskins sought. Trapper beds are simple. 
A bearskin and a blanket under you, and a robe or two with odd 
saddle-blankets as cover, with a large sheet of waterproof tarpaulin, 
to turn rain and snow, spread over the whole, is all that is wanted. 
If you, while you are en route, pitch camp in daylight, a ‘ soft’ spot 
for your roost can be looked up; but if you get into camp after dark, 
the less you bother yourself about stones or projecting rocks under 
your bed, the wiser you are. Remove those that are loose, and, as 
you ‘twist to fit the bumps,’ regard those that are not loose with 
the supreme contempt they deserve. 

Thus, reader, we travelled in the far-off wilderness of the Rockies 
six months without seeing white woman’s face, and four without 
letters or newspapers, cut off from the world as completely as the 
bold explorers of African deserts ; ever-changing scenery, the won- 
ders of Nature, and no less the comical or pathetic incidents of travel 
affording never-ending matter for thought; pitching camp wherever 
we chose, making a temporary home in the quiet forest-girt glade, 
or on the banks of the innumerable lakes that dot the Windriver 
chain, mountain-tarns of glorious beauty ; for weeks on the top of 
the continental divide, often above timber-line, traversing that won- 
derful and, as yet, hardly known country, so aptly called the crown 
of the continent, the cradle of three of the mightiest streams of the 
continent, where our morning’s coffee was made from the waters’ of 
two oceans, the Pacific and the Atlantic: now alone for months, 
then for weeks in the midst of Indians out on their great fall hunt, 
but, wherever we went, far, far from white man’s haunts. 

Six months of this life has wonderful charms about it. Ten or 
twelve hours in the saddle, or as many spent in exciting stalks after 
the wary bighorn, or the more easily slayed wapiti, the noblest of 
the deer specie; a night under your cosy fur blankets, with the 
glorious sleep of tired nature infusing fresh exuberant life into your 
veins ; an appetite whetted by a dip in the icy waters of the lake or 
creek, you feel as different a being on your return to civilisation, as 
if some kind fairy had tipped you with her wand of rejuvenescence. 
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A tour among the people of the West has very practical results. 
You learn things you never thought of in your luxurious metropolitan 
existence. The secrets of Nature are unfolded to you as readily as 
those of woodcraft. My three expeditions with the keen-eyed and 
keen-humoured men of the mountains trained me in no end of useful 
arts and acquirements, which, though not strictly belonging to the 
sphere of a gentleman of club world, are very handy knacks for 
the traveller to know. To shoe horses, to be able to mend and patch 
every article in the trapper’s outfit, from an invalided pack-saddle to 
moccasins needing new soles, are as useful to know as the art of 
breaking a trail through dense timber, where, as was the case with 
us for days at atime, two of our party took turns with heavy axes to 
clear the track. To set traps, and, what is more, to catch beaver 
and wolves; to manage a half-broken horse; to ride where, in your 
early days in the mountains, you imagined only the sure-footed big- 
horn could travel ; to build a ‘ dug-out ;’ to make a raft; to swim on 
horseback swift rivers, bank high with the spring floods; to use the 
lariat and the six-shooter from your horse on a full run ; to find your 
way through trackless woods and through puzzling country, with no 
landmark to guide you, save the sun in daytime, and the ‘ dipper’ or 
north star at night ; to make the best of bad fixes; to bear cold, 
hunger, and thirst ; to break your constitution of such bad habits as 
influenza or rheumatic pains in the limbs; to sharpen your eyesight 
and hearing till you can tell the difference between the track of the 
lynx and that of the wild cat; to know by the sound the footfall of 
the elk from that of the swifter and more agile blacktail or mule deer ; 
to tell the ‘ age’ of horse-tracks, or to distinguish that of the Indian’s 
pony from the ‘ spoor’ of a white man’s horse,—all thisand much more, 
not to forget that very useful knack of doing without things which 
formerly were as essential to your comfort and welfare as water and 
bread, you will not only learn, but take pleasure in learning. 

Nature’s wide realm will no longer be a closed book to you. And 
as, seated on the banks of some quiet forest-girt moonlit tarn, you 
watch the beaver, old friend of yours, repair the family dam on the 
most approved principles of beaver hydrostatics ; or as, crossing the 
sombre forests at night, with the noiseless footfall of your moccasin- 
clad feet, you hear the strange sounds of animals you never see in 
daytime, —you will compare your life, strangely free from trammels and 
social fetters, in gloriously free Nature, with the hot-pressure existence 
in club or ballroom. In nine cases out of ten, you will on your re- 
turn to the haunts of your fellow-beings, furnished with a fresh lease 
of life and the enjoyment of its pleasures, look back with much long- 
ing to the days spent with the rough but kindly-hearted trappers in 
the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. 





A TRYING ALTERNATIVE. 
By B. H. Buxton. 





Bervu is just twenty-one. She is tall and graceful; fair as a lily, 
and as beautiful. She is the only child of the late Sir Gerard 
Blythe, of Boscobel Towers, Torquay: an orphan and an heiress. 

Last year she laid her well-worn mourning aside; this year she 
is enjoying the London season con amore. She is living in Gros- 
venor-square with her grandmother, the Dowager-Countess of Dan- 
cerfield. Her constant companion and quasi-chaperon is beautiful 
Mrs. Glynn Leigh, an attractive young widow, and Miss Blythe’s 
first cousin. 

Beryl has her own horse to ride, and she drives a pair of ‘ sweet 
goers’ in her park-phaeton. 

Miss Blythe was presented at the commencement of the season, 
into the delights of which she enters with the natural buoyancy of 
her youth, and with a subtle appreciation of the humorous side of 
the trouble and turmoil of ‘ society,’ which adds considerably to her 
enjoyment. 

Though of the fashionable crowd herself, Beryl has few sympa- 
thies with its avowed opinions and its covert aims. 

She had been her dear father’s favourite and constant com- 
panion in the old happy days at Torquay, where they had lived so 
contentedly together. This close companionship with a master- 
mind may account for Beryl’s very decided opinions on certain 
points, and the surprisingly unfeminine consistency of her words and 
actions. Logical sequence of conduct is startling in any woman ; 
in an acknowledged beauty, whose dle is caprice, it is fairly amaz- 
ing. But Beryl has many points of divergence from the standard 
girl of the period. Conspicuous among these is her inveterate dis- 
like to tobacco-smoke. (The late Sir Gerard abhorred it.) 

Would-be husbands are, of course, numerous, and so are the 
offers, formal or confidential, of eligible or non-eligible wooers. Men 
are decidedly not wanting in appreciation of Miss Blythe’s merits, 
nor bashful on the score of their own. 

Beryl enjoys her independence far too much to risk it lightly ; 
and the notion of being ‘chained for life’ (these are her own con- 
temptuous expressions) ‘ to one of those uninteresting empty-headed 
perambulating chimneypots,’ whom she meets in daily intercourse, 
presents no temptation to her. | 

As Beryl somewhat ostentatiously sets the opinions of society 
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at defiance, society revenges itself by saying many harsh and unjus- 
tifiable things of one who holds so lofty a position in the throng, 
and yet chooses to isolate herself from it. 

Mrs. Glynn Leigh deplores her fair cousin’s eccentricities. She 
soon perceives, however, that they serve as a foil to her own more 
gentle characteristics, and so contents herself with mild deprecia- 
tion in Beryl’s absence. 

On the whole, matters go smoothly enough for Beryl, until the 
young Earl of St. Aubyn proposes to her and is rejected. Then a 
storm of protest and indignation arises among the friends of both 
parties. Why should this young lady give herself such airs? She 
was said to object to St. Aubyn’s habits, and yet these were harm- 
less enough. He smoked a great deal, and drank more than was 
good for him; but who would mind such venial errors on the part 
of one of the wealthiest peers in the kingdom? 

But Beryl refused to ‘listen to reason,’ and was consequently 
voted a wilful capricious coquette. 

‘Ah, my poor darling, pride is bound to have a fall!’ says Mrs. 
Leigh, kissing Beryl’s soft cheek, and feeling inclined to bite her. 
The widow had set her pretty cap at the Earl, and hated her cousin 
for interfering. 

The Dowager-Countess herself is appealed to on this occasion, 
but absolutely declines to use her influence. 

‘If you can do nothing with your cousin, my dear Ada,’ says 
her ladyship, ‘I am quite as powerless, believe me. Beryl has her 
father’s spirit: if she were more like her poor mother, I might be 
able to persuade her ; as it is, she must go her own way.’ 

The young Earl, who is balked for the first time in his life, 
makes a terrible grievance of Beryl’s cruel rejection, and beseeches 
gracious Mrs. Leigh to intercede for him. She is so anxious to 
retain some hold on the wealthy peer, that she constitutes herself a 
mediatrix ; but appeal and argument are thrown away on resolute 
Miss Blythe. 

‘I do not like the Earl,’ says this peculiar young lady. ‘ He 
is but a boy, and I hate boys; he is vain and foolish, and—he is 
always smoking. Each one of those objections justifies my refusal ; 
the number of them strengthens my case. If you pity him so 
much, Ada, why not console him by marrying him yourself ?’ 

‘QO, you are cruel, cruel!’ cries Ada, with a sob; and then she 
glides down to the drawing-room, where the disconsolate Earl 
awaits the verdict and—the handsome widow. 


It is at this time that Beryl and her cousin receive an invita- 
tion to spend three days at the house of Lady Marjoribanks, who, as 
all the world knows, owns a romantic villa on the banks of the 
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Thames. ‘To invite Lady Dangerfield is, of course, a mere matter 
of form; but the form is duly observed, and the dowager deputes 
her ‘ young ladies’ to go in her stead. 

The Saturday and Sunday pass quietly and uneventfully. The 
hostess is charming, the house delightful, and the town-weary guests 
find the rest and peace of the country restorative and pleasant. 
The gala-day of their visit is to be the third and last. For Monday 
a river-picnic has been organised, and a large number of guests are 
coming down from town. 

Among these is Captain Horace Coolspur, who has just returned 
from India, where he has served for many years. He is a bachelor, 
and was but an impecunious soldier when the eccentric old lady 
died, who left him sole heir to a property worth twenty thousand 
a year. The lady was his cousin, and a very old maid ; but Horace, 
when still a boy, had diverted the attention of an angry bull from 
the lady’s scarlet shawl—had, as she put it, ‘saved her life.’ 
She loved her youthful relative. She was very grateful to him, 
and her will clearly proved the value she set upon her life and his 
service. 

Horace is a fine fellow, tall, well set-up, and active. He is 
not in the first flush of youth; but he must still be far from the 
debatable ground of middle age, though his hair is actually white ; 
but there is plenty of it, and no amount of brushing will repress its 
natural wave. His heavy moustache is also white; but the bril- 
liance of his dark eyes suggests vivacity of temperament, and the 
suppleness of his lithe figure is decidedly youthful still. He is 
somewhat of a cynic, and has scant faith in women; few men have 
any, who have lived long in India. He is by no means impression- 
able, and yet—mirabile dictu—he falls head over ears, irretrievably, 
in love with Beryl on the occasion of their first meeting, on which, 
_ it seems, even the Fates smile benevolently. Perhaps it is the 
combination of love and war, which makes all fair, that propitiates 
the grim sisterhood. 

Beryl, for her part, is also deeply interested in the cool, hand- 
some, distinguished-looking soldier. Here, indeed, is a man after 
her own heart, no mere boy this—uno silly, titled, empty-headed 
noodle. He has served his country; he has travelled; he has no 
petty vices surely ; she has not even seen him smoke. As she has 
never followed him into the billiard- or smoking-room, this result 
is but natural. 

Ada Leigh, who is ever on the watch, and who, for the time 
being, is deprived of the pleasure of consoling an earl, thinks she 
might now console herself instead by attracting Captain Coolspur, 
who, without the slightest attempt to do so, fascinates the women 
that come in contact with him. He is a most desirable parti of 
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course; and, as soon as his advent is known in society, maids and 
their mothers, enterprising widows and still more desperate spin- 
sters, with one accord combine to worship him. They make little 
secret of their professions ; but Beryl, who probably feels far more 
deeply than the rest, because her heart is touched, contrives to 
appear discreetly indifferent to the very evident homage of the 
stranger. Thanks to his military discipline and long-sighted tactics, 
he compasses his great desire, and manages to meet the beauty at 
least twice in every four-and-twenty hours. ‘This fact is speedily 
noted and universally commented on. 

‘It is a case!’ say the indifferent ones. 

‘The shameless creature, setting her cap at a millionaire in 
that barefaced way! Why can’t she leave him for others? She 
surely has as much money as she wants for herself!’ Such is the 
exaggerated outcry of those who consider themselves personally 
agerieved. Mrs. Glynn Leigh says nothing. She probably thinks 
the more. 

‘Congratulate you, Horace,’ says Major Darrell, an intimate 
friend of the Captain’s. ‘She is a beauty, and as good as she looks, 
I hear; but she has her peculiarities. I suppose you know that 
she abhors smoke, and refused St. Aubyn because he would not 
knock the tobacco off. Bad look-out for you, isn’t it? What about 
the ten cheroots per diem, eh, old man ?’ 

‘We'll see about all that,’ says Horace, with a dubious smile 
on the lips so discreetly hidden by that wonderful moustache. ‘The 
prize has to be won first; the rest will follow in due course, no 
doubt.’ 

That night Horace meets Beryl at a great ball, given by a dis- 
tinguished ambassador at his official residence. All the world, in 
its high and exclusive sense, is there present. 

‘I will take this,’ says Horace, quietly possessing himself of 
Miss Blythe’s programme, and without the slightest hesitation 
placing unmistakable initials in neatly-printed characters opposite 
the six waltzes allotted to the dancers in the course of the evening. 

Beryl smiles, shakes her head, tries to remonstrate, fails, and 
feels her heart throb in a tumult of unparalleled delight. 

‘He loves me, and he means the world to know it,’ is the happy 
conviction which flushes her soft cheek, and makes her loving eyes 
to shine with a new and tender light. 

‘You are so charming a partner, Beryl,’ says Horace, as they 
are resting in a cool dimly-lighted conservatory after the third waltz, 
‘so charming a partner, that I want you to consent to dance through 
life with me. You will, won’t you? We shall get on splendidly 
together. We were born for one another. You have taught me 
what real love means, that I will swear to you upon my honour. 
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You are the first woman I have ever met for whom I would willingly, 
gladly, give up the glorious independence of a bachelor.’ The Captain 
for once loses his sangfroid, and waxes emotional, almost pathetic. 
‘Can and will you do as much for me?’ he asks; and then he 
laughs aloud at the absurdity of his question. But the laugh is 
forced, and he really feels too deeply to affect further carelessness. 
‘Beryl, I love you with all my heart! Will you love me a little 
and be my wife, darling ?’ 

Only the belated flowers that have kept their inquisitive eyes 
open behold the seal with which the bond between the lovers is 


ratified. 


Next morning Captain Coolspur presents himself in Grosvenor- 
square, where the Dowager-Countess receives him and his proposal 
with much cordiality. Beryl’s waywardness has begun to trouble 
the kind-hearted old lady, and she blesses the man who is ready to 
relieve her of all further responsibility in the matter of her unworldly 
resolute grandchild. Captain Coolspur’s family is of the best, and 
their poverty is atoned for by his great inheritance. 

Formal preliminaries thus satisfactorily arranged, the betrothed 
couple retire to the library for their first acknowledged téte-d-téte. 
But while Captain Coolspur was closeted with the Countess, Mrs. 
Glynn Leigh had spoken her mind to her infatuated cousin. 

‘This engagement is preposterous,’ said the irate widow. ‘Cool- 
spur is old enough to be your father, and is a confirmed bachelor in 
his habits. He smokes from morning until night, and he confided 
to me only yesterday that he cannot get on without his snuff-box. 
When a man arrives at his time of life, he requires a wife who 
understands the selfish sex, and can make allowances for their weak- 
ness. This you will never do.’ 

‘We shall see,’ says Beryl, laughing, and she hastens away in 
response to her grandmother’s summons. Mrs. Leigh’s startling 
remarks have made but little impression on the happy girl. ‘Ada 
18 cross and jealous,’ is her hasty conclusion; and five minutes later 
she is seated by her lover’s side, and has forgotten all but the fact 
of their love for one another. But presently her cousin’s words 
recur to her, for Horace, in a low constrained voice, says, 

‘Beryl, I ought to have told you before, certainly I must confess 
to you now, that I have two very bad habits. I will promise to 
sive up one for your dear sake; but life would not seem worth 
living if you deprived me of tobacco altogether.’ 

‘Tobacco ?’ cries Beryl, aghast. 

‘Yes, darling,’ says Horace gloomily. ‘I am bound to acknow- 
ledge my weakness ; but I have resolved to make a sacrifice for 


your dear sake. It will vo hard with me, but I have determined 
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on this concession. You shall decide whether I am to give up this’ 
(he produces his cigar-case) ‘or snuff. Remember, dear, that in 
yielding either I pay you the greatest compliment, for it will be a 
sacrifice.’ 

He speaks humbly, deferentially. He looks into her eyes with 
such loving pleading in his, that her horror is merged in a kind of 
compassion. 

‘You smoke—and you take snuff?’ she says, with a pretty moue 
of disgust and incredulity. ‘It seems impossible.’ 

‘I hate myself for my weakness,’ says he; ‘ but long habit has 
made tobacco as necessary to me as the air I breathe. Still I pro- 
mise to give up half my delight for you. Which shall it be ?’ 

He is about to produce the cigar-case again. 

‘O, don’t!’ says Beryl, hastily. ‘Of course you must never 
take snuff again. You need scarcely have asked me.’ 

She is much troubled. This beau-idéal, this hero of hers, that 
he should so far demean himself! 

He folds her in his arms, he kisses her cheeks, her eyes, her 
lips, and murmurs the sweetest words the while. 

‘I am glad to make some sacrifice for your precious sake,’ he 
says; ‘and who knows but you will cure me of all my bad habits, 
once you are my constant companion ?’ 

‘Indeed I will try,’ she says earnestly. Her cousin told her 
that men were all selfish. Horace is certainly an exception to the 
rule. He has volunteered to make a sacrifice for her sake already ; 
and who knows how far she will persuade him in future? ‘To yield 
is womanly. ‘ Perhaps cigars are not quite so dreadful,’ she says, 
after a little pause; ‘but snuff! O,I could not bear you to take 
snuff! How came you to contract such an odious habit, Horace ?’ 

He produces a jewelled snuff-box of great age and value. 

‘Partly through this, my great-grandfather’s gift,’ he says, 
‘and partly as a cure for hay-fever, from which I suffered martyr- 
dom in the East.’ 

‘Please put that thing away,’ she says, pointing disdainfully 
to the relic of former generations. 

‘I swear never to use it again,’ says he, and buries it in his 
breast-pocket. 

‘And you will try to break yourself of smoking too, won’t you, 
my dearest ?’ she pleads. 

‘Of course and of course!’ he declares, with much fervour. 
‘Who knows but I shall succeed, when you are always beside me 
to give me encouragement ?’ 

Beryl Blythe has consented to marry a man old enough to be 
her father, and who smokes all day long. 

Wonders will never cease ! 
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So much for the steadfastness of girls and their valuable 
opinions. 

Souvent femme varie. But why did she refuse St. Aubyn, 
whose age was certainly far more suitable ? 

‘Ah, she will make Coolspur give up his tobacco, once they are 
married,’ say the men who have wives of their own. 

‘T doubt it,’ says Major Darrell, who has no wife, and who 
knows his old friend better than the rest. 

And yet it seems as if he were mistaken in this instance ; for, 
once the knot matrimonial is securely tied, Horace certainly smokes 
less and less. 

It is a terrible deprivation to him; but it pleases sweet Beryl! 
so much. And every cigar he does not smoke is accounted as so 
clorious a sacrifice to the heroic martyr. 

‘You were quite mistaken about Horace,’ says the young wife 
triumphantly, as she confides his unselfishness to her incredulous 
cousin. 

‘You have not been married six months, my dear; and I was 
a wife for six years,’ says Mrs. Leigh, arching her fine eyebrows. 
‘I know men better than you do, as time will prove.’ 

Having failed to secure Captain Coolspur for herself, who cer- 
tainly in all respects would have been a more suitable wife for him, 
the handsome widow is determined to make Beryl repent of her 
bargain, and loses no opportunity of reviling husbands in general, 
and hinting that Horace is as bad, and certainly quite as deceitful, 
as are the rest of men. 

One evening—it is the anniversary of their wedding-day—the 
happy pair (and they certainly are very happy still) are sitting at 
the dinner-table. They have just dined téte-a-téte. It is chilly in 
doors and out; autumn winds are beginning to moan, dying leaves 
flutter uncomfortably against the window-pane. 

‘The fire is cheering to-night,’ says Horace, placing his 
wife’s armchair close to the fender, and refilling her tumbler with 
claret. 

‘Would you mind my lighting up before I leave you?’ he adds, 
as he selects a cigar from his case. | 


‘Well, I would rather you did not,’ she replies. ‘ But is there 
a fire in the smoking-room ?’ 


‘I gave no orders,’ says he. ‘I had no idea the day would 
turn so chilly.’ 

_ ‘Then stay and smoke here, my poor dear,’ says Beryl gra- 
ciously; and she really finds the aroma of the weed far less noxious 
than she had imagined it to be. In fact, she is not quite sure that 
she objects to it at all. 


And how happy Horace looks, and how cosy they are, side by 
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side, the blazing fire in front of them, the cloudlets of dainty smoke 
curling about his handsome head! 

Suddenly he kneels at her feet. 

‘My darling,’ he says, ‘I have a terrible confession to make ; 
I wonder if you will ever forgive me ?’ 

‘Nonsense!’ says she, laughing ; ‘ of course I shall forgive you 
anything.’ She adores him, and she speaks sincerely. 

‘O Beryl,’ says he, ‘I perpetrated a great swindle on you. [ 
feel like Claude Melnotte in the play; for I married you under 
false pretences.’ 

‘What! you are not a prince after all ?’ 

‘No; and what is more, I never took snuff. You might have 
insisted on my giving up smoking, had you not thought I was sacri- 
ficing something for you!’ 

‘You are a fraud,’ says she, trying to frown, but laughing in- 
stead. 

‘Accept this peace-offering, O queen of my heart!’ says he, 
and he hands her the jewelled snuff-box, which is filled with bon- 
bons now. Within the gold lid is this legend: ‘ J’o her I love 
better than smoke, and who loves me best of all.’ 


It is three years now since Beryl became Mrs. Coolspur, and, 
in spite of her cousin’s evil prophecy, she has not found reason to 
repent. 

Mrs. Glynn Leigh is the only one of his wife’s friends for whom 
Horace has never a good word or a smile of welcome. Is this the 
reason she repeatedly taunts Beryl with the fact that her Cap- 
tain married her under false pretences, and that as he has once 
deceived her he is bound to deceive her again ? 










































OFFICERS’ IDLE HOURS. 


By One or THEM. 





Ir is the fashion to laugh at and depreciate the works of a cer- 
tain authoress even when her genius is acknowledged as overdrawn 
and ridiculous. Any one who can have read A Dog of Flanders 
and the Branch of Lilac unmoved must have a ‘heart’ of triple 
brass.’ In these pathetic little sketches, idyls in prose, Ouida 
excels, and, like Bret Harte, stirs all the best and tenderest feelings 
of the reader. But Burnand in his clever parody hit the right nail 
on the head when he laughed at two of her weak points: to wit, the 
incessant introduction of French phrases, and the glimpses she 
attempts to give us of the life of officers off duty. The first point 
has nothing to do with our subject, though I must say I never heard 
Englishmen of any class addressing each other as mon cher or trés 
cher. The second will serve ‘ to give us a shove off,’ as Yankees say. 
In endeavouring to sketch an officer’s day, I am not writing of 
seniors or married men, but of bachelor captains or subalterns from 
twenty to thirty-five, on a fairly idle day in a single-regiment garri- 
son. No morning parade for him to-day happily, so, rosy and clean- 
looking, he appears at the mess-table about nine o’clock, ten to one 
in mufti. Has any one ever explained the aversion of the British 
officer to his uniform ? I never heard any one account forit. How- 
ever, although he is not going out of barracks, and will have to be 
in uniform again in an hour or so, here he is in mufti. We have 
all read in novels, especially in ladies’ novels, the brilliant witticisms 
of the mess-table, and the railleries of one’s comrades on each fresh 
arrival at the breakfast or dinner. From actual experience, I only 
wish to state that I am willing to back an ordinary mess-table for 
utter stupidity against the dullest of all the formal dinners in the 
world, at any rate till the wine has gone round after dinner. The 
regiment is supposed to be a man’s family-circle. Pray, madam, 
What do you talk of in your family circle? Of your daily occupa- 
tions and interests, of course ; but this is forbidden to the officer at 
the mess-table as ‘shop.’ So of what is he to talk? In nine 
cases out of ten he talks nonsense, or engages in the edifying pur- 
suit of ‘ chaffing some one’s head off.’ Well, breakfast over, with 
a pipe or cigar in his mouth, off he saunters. Owning, perhaps, a 
screw,’ or, if not, meeting some brother-officer who does, down 
he goes to the stable, and there the usual thing is gone through : 
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legs are felt, condition criticised, and others’ horses abused by our 
friend, leaning gracefully meanwhile against the wall, with his 
hands in his pockets, and, if the pipe is finished, a toothpick in 
his mouth. Then back to his quarters, when, if he command a 
company, he probably finds his orderly-corporal patiently waiting 
with a sheaf of documents for his signature. These he signs 
almost without reading, as if his time were most valuable, and looks 
at his watch. Half-past ten; so he loafs into any one else’s room, 
sick of his own company, and for half an hour or so talks more non- 
sense. He then slips into uniform and off to the orderly-room, 
where he is engaged for about half an hour, and where, if asked by 
his colonel some question about his company, he has, as a rule, 
to refer hastily to his colour-sergeant. 

Orderly-room duty over, he returns to his quarters, tries to 
read, bullies his terrier, and feels irritable and uncomfortable. At 
last a happy thought strikes him. ‘Tennis! He gets into flannel 
and off to the court. At one he returns, changes his clothes again, 
and goes to lunch. This is the most pleasant meal in the day, the 
best hour at the mess-table. <A sort of agreeable feeling of ‘ work’ 
over, and unrestrained pleasant talk, and much making of plans for 
the afternoon are its accompaniments. Luncheon and the subse- 
quent smoke bring us to three o’clock. A ride, a drive, or a call 
on some lady-friend comes next, and then, if the regiment is lucky 
enough to be stationed at a watering-place, our friend will perhaps 
go through the performance known as ‘ peacocking’ on the esplanade 
till time for dressing for mess. If not, he very likely turns into the 
hotel billiard-room, and probably, ere dinner-time, wishes he had 
not. ‘Then come mess, the familiar jokes—really old friends—and 
much twaddle. I have known men have tea in their own rooms 
several times a week to escape this infliction. Like other things, 
however, it comes to an end, and is followed probably by a rubber 
or a game of billiards. ‘Then some one proposes a pipe in his 
quarters, and lucky it is for the sub if he get to bed without having 
taken a hand in a mild loo or lansquenet. 

Such, more or less, is the life of the young officer at home. 
Of course occupations vary according to station; and it would be 
impossible to describe accurately the differences caused by locality, 
except, perhaps, Gibraltar in the summer, which is usually, but not 
too forcibly, described as ‘beastly,’ and where one actually looks 
forward to going on guard as something todo. But half the service 
is to be found in the East, and so we will try to specify the difference 
of a day there. 

Here there is no lying in bed. Up with the first dawn, so as 
to be back before the sun is strong. A ride, tennis, or perhaps 4 
run after a ‘ Jack’ with the hounds, and back to bed again. Then 
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path and breakfast; then a long chair, a long cheroot, and a long 
drink in the verandah of one’s bungalow, when the temperature 
permits even that, watching the whole scene quivering with heat 
till one falls asleep; unless, indeed, there are calls to be paid—for 
in India, as at home, fashion always strives to make one uncomfort- 
able, and ordains that calls should be paid in the hottest hours of 
the day. About five o’clock our friends go to the maidan, or race- 
course, to hear the band play or to play polo. Back to mess, after 
which one is ready enough for bed. 

Any one who has taken the trouble to read so far may think, 
‘What an exaggeration!’ I can only say that. I have met many 
men in the service who do no more with their days, hardly as much ; 
nay, I must confess it has been my own case often enough. uot 
homines, tot sententie. Each man has his own tastes, and follows 
them in his daily life. One fiddles, another paints, another plays ; 
most men read, more or less; some few, very few, write; and it is 
with these things, and by such loiterings as I have described, that 
life is really filled. Howit is or why it is that officers’ lives in time 
of peace should be such mere eras of time to be killed, or what is 
the remedy, a wiser than I must explain. Meanwhile I have written 
enough, I think, to show that, even in the brigades, officers do 
not spend their lives lolling on gold and satin couches, smoking 
cigarettes au musque in mouthpieces en ambre et or, and answering 
billets doux parfumés from enamoured duchesses. 

















THE NIGHT OF POWER. 





‘Avvan il Allah! Allahu Akbar !’ 
Thousands on thousands swell the exultant cry ; 
Through moonlit Stamboul echoing, near and far, 
The solemn acclamation rolls on high ; 
The four great angels, gravely as of old, 
When Christian labour raised the columns fair, 
And Christians wrought the rich mosaic gold, 
Look down to-day upon the Moslem prayer. 


‘Allah il Allah!’ ’tis the Night of Power. 
The gates of Paradise are opened wide, 
The white-robed angels hail the golden hour, 
As mid the ‘ true believers’ ’ ranks they glide ; 
Bearing each fervent prayer to Allah’s throne, 
Bringing His gifts of peace and mercy back, 
Soothing the mourner, comforting the lone, 
And scattering blessings on their shining track. 


Hush ! o’er the awed world sweeps the breath divine. 
The mountain forest stills its rustling sway, 
The arrested sea has lost its bitter brine, 
The rushing river pauses on its way ; 
The tiger, harmless, couches by the doe, 
The falcon, gentled, perches by the dove, 
And in each fiery human heart below 
Reigns for that sacred instant peace and love. 


All glorious Sant’ Sofia lies awe-spelled, 

A myriad lamps gleam o’er the adoring crowd, 
The suppliant hands of thousands are upheld, 

A thousand foreheads to the earth are bowed. 
It passes, the brief mighty moment given : 

Back rushes motion, ravine, sin, and war, 


While like a million trumpets peals to heaven 
The shout of ‘ Allah, Allahu Akbar !’ 


The passionate prayer of a long-suffering race, 

The creed that governs life and gladdens death, 
Swells in the cry, as in his holy place 

The Eastern owns his Prophet and his faith. 
‘Allah il Allah ! Allahu Akbar !’ 

The yearly moment with its mystic dower 
Has gone ; yet rising to each steadfast star, 

Hear, ‘ Give, ye faithful! ’tis the Night of Power.’ 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 











